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the years spoken of in Genesis were not solar years, but 
lunar months. In this way the nine“hundred and sixty- 
nine years of Methuselah are reduced to eighty years 
and nine months. The enterprising correspondent and 
the editor of the Sunday paper applied the rule to the 
great ages, but not to the less. For instance, Methuselah 
was born when his father Enoch was sixty-five years 
old; that is, according to this reckoning, five years and 
five months. His grandfather was also five years old, 
as was his great-grandfather, when his first child was 
born. Adam was ten years and ten months old when 
his third son, Seth, was born. This is the kind of care- 
less editing that gives currency to stories about sig- 
nalling Mars, photographing thought, and weighing the 
soul. 
& 


WE are very far from a complete understanding of the 
facts which give rise to the theory and doctrine of a 
plenary inspiration of prophets, apostles, and other 
godly men and women of the olden time. The doctrine 
has fallen into disrepute, and in its old form is held by 
few intelligent and well-instructed people to-day, and 
yet there are facts which cannot be set aside indicating 
a knowledge of the principals of religion, ethics, and 
philosophy which has not been and is not the result of 
scientific experiment, the processes of logic, or the ordi- 
nary means by which learned men arrive at conclusions. 
The knowledge of the truth which shines in many pas- 
sages of the Old and New Testament seems to have been 
entirely divorced from all accurate knowledge of what 
are called historical facts or the discoveries of science. 
The most brilliant achievement of the philosophers to- 
day often do no more than confirm the views of truth 
to which hundreds or thousands of years ago saints de- 
voted themselves and for which heroes gave their lives. 


od 


WE once heard Henry James, the father of Henry and 
William James, describe an interview with Carlyle. 
Among other things Carlyle told him that for six weeks, 
when working on ‘‘The French Revolution,’’ he did not 
go out and took no exercise. ‘“‘At the end of that time,” 
said Carlyle, “for the first time in my life I became aware 
of that diabolical contrivance called a stumick, and I 
have been aware of it ever since.’”’ Carlyle could never 
forget his ailments. One of the recent discoveries con- 
nected with the art of psychotherapy is that the art of 
forgetting should be cultivated. Excepting some germ 
diseases and afflictions which invite the surgeon’s knife, 
most of our ailments disappear and cease to exist the 
moment we forget them. Many a stomachic irritation 
persists because it is remembered and thought about. 
Any device by which it can be put out of mind puts it 
out of existence. 

& 


A TypicaL case to illustrate the dealings of the white 
man with his colored neighbor and dependent comes 
from South Africa. The race problem is different there 
from the problem which is upon our hearts, minds, and 
consciences in America. We find it difficult to do jus- 
tice to the black man and at the same time to preserve 
the rights of the white man. But we are nearer to a 
solution of the problem than they are in South Africa, 
where under the new union, largely through the in- 
fluence of the Boers, the native races are for the most 
part excluded from the civil rights they have in Cape 
Colony. The Boer has always been a cruel slave-holder, 
and now, in the days of emancipation, is more determined 
than any Southern white man can be that no black man 
in Africa shall have civil rights. There are millions of 
natives who are being instructed in the principles of 
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Christianity and civilization, and the charge is openly 
made that American missionaries, with their levelling 
doctrines of human equality, stir up the natives to as- 
sert rights which will never be granted. 


Opportunity and Duty. 


Unitarianism has an opportunity to-day, which it 
never had before and will never have again, to make 
itself, as an organized force, one of the commanding 
elements of progress in American life. It is an oppor- 
tunity that beckons, but will pass if it is not met with 
wisdom and utilized with resolute endeavor. The prin- 
ciples which have shaped the unfolding and progress of 
liberal religion during the last one hundred years are now 
respectfully treated in all churches and are welcomed in 
the hearts and minds of innumerable people who do not 
know whence they come nor whither they will lead those 
who are spiritually enlightened. 

The majority of these people who are opening their 
minds to the light and- leading of great thoughts which 
come out of the mysterious sources of life and light, 
whence religion and the churches derive all their power, 
know little and care little about the churches, conferences, 
and association that are called Unitarian. The reasons 
for this ignorance and indifference are in some cases 
evident and in others hidden and hard to find. ‘The 
word ‘‘heresy’’ has always been what the negroes call a 
‘“‘conjure’’ word and has had power both with the learned 
and the ignorant. So long-as any church, or representa- 
tives of any church, can say, with what to their adherents 
seems to be a voice of authority, of which the dictates 
will be enforced by supernatural power, that heresy is 
dangerous, so long it will require courage and confidence 
of a high order to make these subjects of authority cut 
loose from ancient creeds and institutions and trust them- 
selves to the {flowing stream of moral and intellectual 
progress without regard to consequences. 

So long as those who hold to the ancient creeds have 
influence and authority, they will not only compel obedi- 
ent souls to listen and obey, but they will set the fashion 
for those who wish to be received into the society of the 
elect, and who depend upon the favors which will be 
granted to those who follow the fashion and keep their 
garments unspotted from the heretical world which they 
are told is on its way to perdition. 

‘There are other reasons, not so evident, some of them 
indeed quite past finding out, why in Poland, in Hun- 
gary, in Holland, in England, in France, in Germany, 
and in America liberal principles have prevailed while 
liberal institutions languish. No one has ever been able 
to tell us just why organized Unitarian churches in 
Hungary, England, and the United States are about 
equal in number, with a small body of enrolled and active 
adherents. Because of its service to the State three 
hundred years ago, the Unitarian Church in the empire 
of Austria-Hungary now has privileges which are not 
granted to other Protestant bodies, and yet during these 
three hundred years, while it has produced some of the 
noblest souls that have guarded the liberties of the people 
and inspired them to resist oppression, the organization 
has remained small and feeble. Its university would 
have been crushed out of existence years ago, had not 
the Unitarians of England and America come to the 
rescue. 

There have been Unitarian churches in various Amer- 
ican cities and towns that have been models of success- 
ful activity and service to the world. They and their 
ministers have won renown, but, when our theologians 
and leaders in reform and philanthropy have become 
great, or when they die, the orthodox world, instead of 
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noting the fact that they are the ripe and handsome. 


fruits of Unitarianism, almost invariably say of them 
that they are too great for any denomination to hold, 
and therefore they refuse to give Unitarians the credit 
of producing them. Such men were Dr. Hale, James 
Freeman Clarke, and“C. C. Everett. It will be said of 
Mrs. Howe when she passes on or nears her hundredth 
year. 

We have said enough to introduce our main proposi- 
tion which is that, if, as an organized force in the com- 
munity, Unitarianism is to survive with credit to itself 
and benefit to the world, the process must go on which 
we note in the world at large: we must have men and 
women of large hearts, capacious minds, and unselfish 
purposes, who are competent to deal with the modern 
world, who can make large plans, and, without a thought 
of self, devote themselves to their consummation. We 
must have a National Conference that can impress the 
world with its magnanimity and moral power. We must 
have associations, societies, and alliances that can com- 
mand respect for their achievements. We must turn 
the accumulated funds of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation into streams of religious fervor and moral power 
which shall be felt in every Commonwealth of the Amer- 
ican Union. We had better spend every dollar of our 
funds, which are not limited in their uses by the wills of 
the givers and testators, and trust our adherents to re- 
plenish the treasury, rather than let the present opportu- 
nity go by. All the money spent at our headquarters in 
Boston will simply be accounted as wasted a quarter 
of a century hence, unless the impulses to set men free 
from ignorance, bigotry, intolerance, and the binding 
creeds of former ages is felt in every one of our States and 
territories. A dozen typical Unitarian churches in the 
Rocky Mountain district, where cities are springing out 
of the soil almost in a night, would do more for the fut- 
ure of our country than thrice the number in the settled 
districts of New England. ‘The new times demand new 
men, and the opportunity offers them such an invitation 
as men never had before. 


Narrowing and Broadening. 


Is it not sometimes painful to meet a friend of our 
youth we have not seen, say, for thirty years, and note 
what he has grown into in the interval,—how time has 
wreaked itself upon him, how he has lost his early en- 
thusiasm, the fire of noble ambition or of lofty self- 
sacrifice, and has settled into the jog trot of too much 
love of comfort, too much padded easy-chair existence, 
is fat and scant of breath from lack of exercise, thinks 
too much of a good dinner, too little of the higher emo- 
tions, content to live by low conformity rather than by 
upward struggle? 

How cold the day when we find the old friend another 
being from the one we parted from with such a glow of 
feeling in the magic time of youth! 

Perhaps he has grown into a worldling, a worshipper 
of externals, a place hunter, a pusher toward the front, 
a believer in much form and little substance, a ritualist in 
religion, and an easy accepter of low forms of morality 
and honesty. The bars are up between us: we may 
shake hands, but there is no real heart union. The old 
familiar is now a stranger, the old friend, though not an 
enemy, is an alien. 

But, on the: other hand, there are some who have 
outgrown us, who, in the uncritical, unobservant time 
we did not estimate at their true value, who have gone 
forward in self-development while we have lagged be- 
hind, and have far surpassed us on the road of life. 

They have broadened, while we have narrowed. There 
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is no self-revelation keener than this, no gleam of self- 
knowledge more poignant. The slow, backward youth 
developed late in life, but nobly. He had in him the stuff 
of great things, while [we only looked on the unbeauti- 
ful, external side, and saw his lack! of promise. But he, 
perhaps, has grown while we stood?still, made character 
and perfected genius over night, while we were asleep. 
“So and so has come to something great,’’ we say with 
a pang. ‘Who would have thought it when we were 
boys together ?”’ 

We started fair, perhaps, with our old companion. 
There was no seeming disparity. We had the same 
chance to grow, the same encouragement, or even greater, 
and he has gathered a rich harvest, while we have 
gleaned only a few scattered ears. 

“How lopsided some of these old friends are,’’ we 
sometimes say in the privacy of our own soul, forgetting 
that we may have the same aspect to them like trees that, 
perpetually buffeted by a sea wind, have grown awry. 
The perfect man, the perfect woman, does not exist. 
There are few rounded and symmetrical lives that touch 
the great spheres of duty, obedience, love, humanity, 
God, and heaven. Some, to be sure, seem so harmonious 
of growth, so equal in attributes and proportions, that it 
is only by closest observation we may detect the defect. 
A point of pride, a touch of inordinate vanity and self- 
satisfaction, some indication of selfishness, or want of 
consideration for others, may prove for us the little 
rift within the lute that makes the music mute. We 
long for perfection, and yet we would not have it actually 
present, save as an ideal, in those we love. We are too 
imperfect ourselves to sit at ease in such company. The 
very thought of the contrast is appalling. But we do 
ask for a point of growth and expansion in the nature, 
however unequally developed; in other words, the pos- 
sibility of broadening, of climbing up to ever new mounts 
of vision, and reaching toward ever new glimpses of 
truth, new and broader tolerance and charity, new faith 
in God, and belief in man, the brother. 

No, we would not have our friends too nearly perfect. 
There is a perfection so highly polished, there seems no 
hold upon it for love. Our friends’ faults are often those 
very hooks of steel old Polonius spoke of, by which we 
grasp the intimacies, the worth of a friend’s nature. There 
are faults so beautiful, they almost outweight virtues, 
although the sentiment may seem paradoxical. There 
are souls so generous, they seem faulty in never think- 
ing of themselves or providing for themselves, and yet 
they are the people who lend wings to aspiration and 
glorify example. We can forgive almost anything in our 
friends but the slow narrowing and contracting of brain 
and heart,—unconscious narrowing oftentimes, which 
quenches the generous ardors of youth, and moulds the 
being to a likeness less lovable and beautiful. 

We remember the charming maiden, who, in the magic 
light of youth, was poetical, exquisite in a rare appre- 
ciation of all delightful, uplifting things, who moved 
among us like a radiant priestess of some new and better 
faith than we had known. But the world caught her 
away from her high spirituality and radiant visions,— 
caught and bound and caged her,—and now, in sight of 
her worldliness, her poor ambitions and social struggles, 
the beautiful, alluring creature that she was seems to 
have died and been laid in the grave. 

Our young apostle who meant to electrify the world 
by bringing in a new day of faith and freedom, pro- 
claiming liberty to all the people and emancipation 
from superstitious trammels, see where he stands now 
among the fossils, in his handsome church, preaching 
to his select congregation the very doctrines we be- 
lieved in youth he had outgrown. How comfortable he 
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is, how ‘respectable, how smiling and serene! Does he 
remember the old days of heroic purpose and high re- 
solve? No, he tells us we must take the world as we find 
it, and a good safe berth with everything handsome to 
match is worth all the dreams of saints and sages. 

The dear old friends! We cannot often find them in 
age what their youth promised. Still, their value is 
great if we can measure it only [in retrospect. What 
they meant to be, and what we meant to be then, has its 
pathos. Our old selves are relegated to a visionary 
world. What we call the actual has remodeled us, 
body and soul, and seventy looks back at twenty with 
a sigh and a tear, and hopes that somehow, somewhere, 
that old generous self may again be found. 


Amevican Gnitarian Association. 


“The Religion of the Future,” by Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 


After a careful reading of the authorized version of 
“The Religion of the Future’’—the address delivered 
before the Harvard Summer School of Theology by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot—one is reminded of the familiar 
theorem in geometry, “Given one side and two angles 
of a triangle, to find the other two sides.’”’ In no com- 
mentary of recent times upon the religious and ethical 
conditions of the age could there have been a clearer 
and more mathematical calculation of the angles of mod- 
ern thought to determine the character and location of 
future religious interests. And, while the address will, 
for a long time to come, indicate the drift of religious 
activity, the time will also arrive when it will be referred 
to as one of the best, if not the accepted classical state- 
ment of the actual condition of religion at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. That is, it is quite as sig- 
nificant as a correct mental photograph of the times 
as it is a prophecy of what is to be. 

When Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered his immortal 
Divinity School Address on June 15, 1838, it first amazed 
and puzzled, and then it took possession of the leaders 
of religious thought. Throughout the country, as fast 
as thinking ministers acquired ears to hear and hearts to 
understand, they began to preach that address and ring 
the changes upon its audacious metaphors until the 
American pulpit for a time became little else but Emerson 
raised to the highest power. It is not impossible that 
the address of Dr. Eliot will have a similar influence, 
although it will probably be along executive rather than 
purely academic lines. For, although it points out the 
probable future of religion, its weight of authority and 
its obvious familiarity with present. conditions will com- 
bine to bring to pass the very things it foretells. It will 
act upon the modern mind quite as much as a guide and 
incentive to its fulfilment, as it does as a prophecy. 

It is greatly to be hoped that, when people read this 
remarkable address, which, for the first time, appears 
in authorized form in the Harvard Theological Review, 
they will realize how utterly inadequate and unjust are 
the newspaper reports of such productions. -With an 
unerring instinct the modern press seizes upon those 
half-statements, picturesque illlustrations, and_ refer- 
ences to current beliefs and methods which arouse preju- 
dices and call forth envenomed attacks upon the author. 
Scores of preachers accept such garbled statements and, 
simply because they cannot (to use one of Stevenson’s 
expressions) “‘improve a good opportunity to hold their 
tongues,’’ serve up to the public all sorts of crude and 
ridiculous commentaries. 

Our fellowship is to be congratulated upon its pos- 
session of such a stalwart seer as the author of “ The 
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Religion of the Future.” After the froth of petty 
criticism has been dissipated, we have a right to believe 
that this address, which will presently become one of the 
free pamphlets of the American Unitarian Association, 
will find its place among those permanent utterances of 
the human mind whose values increase as the years 
roll on, Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


PERHAPS the most striking incident in President Taft’s 
trip across the American continent was recorded at Salt 
Lake City last Sunday, when the executive, in the great 
Mormon Tabernacle, preached a sermon, taking for his 
text the words from Proverbs, ‘‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.” A 
feature of the President’s public appearance in the citadel 
of Mormonism was the protest which had been made in 
advance against his proposed preachment by some of 
the ‘Gentile’ clergy of-Salt Lake City. Perhaps it was 
with this protest in his mind that Mr. Taft said, in the 
course of his address: ‘‘We ought to avoid acrimonious 
discussion that consigns everybody who is opposed to 
our view to perdition and to having the most corrupt 
motives, and ascribes to those who stand with us only 
the purest motives. Life is too valuable to waste in 
anger and the charging and denunciation of our feliow- 
men when they do not deserve it.” Mr. Taft’s appear- 
ance in the pulpit of the Mormon mother church was 
treated by the daily press as a notable event. 


eo 


THE announcement of an act of conservation that has 
aroused national interest was made in the course of last 
Monday’s programme of the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York, when the States of New York and New Jersey 
jointly dedicated as” ‘a public park a strip of fourteen 
miles of the Palisades. on the lower Hudson. That act was 
the culmination ofa public agitation which took organized 
form in 1895, when an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
induce the national government to save one of the most 
impressively beautiful spots on the continent from de- 
struction by purchasing the territory for military pur- 
poses. Then the States of New York and New Jersey 
took up the matter, and nine years ago each common- 
wealth appointed a commission to act in conjunction 
for the conservation of the famed beauty spot which 
various quarrying enterprises were rapidly reducing to 
an unsightly river bank. The bulk of the money for 
the preservation of Palisades Park, as the new reserva- 
tion will be known, was furnished by the two States and 
by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


THE adherence of the new national administration to 
the principals of conservation with which the Roosevelt 
régime will be closely identified in history was indicated, 
last Saturday, when President Taft, after a conference 
with Gifford Pinchot, the Chief Forester, authorized 
Mr. Pinchot, who is a Roosevelt appointee, to announce 
that the executive had expressed his unqualified approval 
of the activities of the forestry division of the Department 
of Agriculture, and that nothing that Mr. Taft had written 
to Secretary Ballinger concerning the secretary’s dispute 
with Mr. Glavis, who had accused his chief, Mr. Bal- 
linger, of disloyalty to the interests of conservation, was 
to be regarded as a reflection upon Mr. Pinchot and his 
methods. ‘The President also caused it to be known that 
he regarded Mr. Pinchot’s services as of the highest uti- 
lity to the government and the people, ‘‘and that he [the 
President] would deem it a great loss if, in respect to the 
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matters with which Mr. Pinchot had been concerned, the 
administration should be denied the benefit of his further 


services.” 
wt 


THE Spanish operations against the Riffian tribesmen 
in the vicinity of Melilla have resulted in a complete 
victory for the Spanish army under Gen. Marina, who 
at the beginning of the week had surrounded the enemy 
upon Mount Gurugua and had received an offer of their 
unconditional surrender. It was plainly intimated from 
Madrid last Monday that Spain has no intention of aban- 
doning the Moorish territory which has been occupied 
by her troops in the course of the operations, and that 
the section thus seized would be regarded as a part of the 
Spanish possessions in Morocco. ‘The news of the triumph 
of Spanish arms reached Madrid at the psychological 
moment. The protraction of the war, which at first 
grew in proportions as it progressed, had given the enemies 
of the ministry fruitful soil for the dissemination of dis- 
affection, and Premier Maura’s tenure of power at the end 
of last week was regarded as precarious. ‘The successful 
termination of the struggle put a new complexion on the 
political situation, and the government suddenly found 
itself on the crest of a wave of new popularity. 


a 


INDIRECTLY the Spanish successes in the Riffian war 
constitute a blessing for all Christian nations who are 
governing—or trying to avoid being governed by— 
Moslem races. Spain’s definite defeat by the Moors 
would have caused a disquieting recrudescence of Moslem 
fanaticism all the way from the borders of Indo-China 
‘to Salonika and even further west. France would have 
felt the effects of a Riffian triumph in Algeria and Tunis; 
Great Britain in Egypt and India; Russia in the Cau- 
casus and the Crimean Peninsula; and even the small 
Christian states in the Balkan states probably would 
have sensed a stiffening in the attitude of their neighbor 
on the Turkish border. For the Moslem word, despite 
its lack of effective cohesion, is strangely sensitive to 
the stimulus of a victory over a Christian nation by a 
Moslem power, wherever the shock of battle may have 
occurred. Gen. Marina’s triumph over the raiding 
tribesmen may therefore be regarded as a battle won for 
the cause of civilization. 


& 


Four French army officers who perished in the wreck- 
ing of the famed military airship, La République, last 
Saturday, were made national heroes at their funeral 
two days later. The nation’s gratitude to the men who 
had lost their lives in an attempt to develop the warlike 
equipment of the republic was expressed by the premier, 
M. Briand, who caused to be pinned to the coat of each 
of them, as he lay in his bier, the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. ‘The dirigible in which the four officers were 
sailing when it fell to the earth was regarded by French 
military experts as an important part of the defensive and 
offensive equipment of the state. Its loss under the 
tragic circumstances was regarded by Frenchmen as 
little short of a national disaster. The airship was to 
have played an important part in the projects of the 
war office for the perfection of the country’s defences. 
Measures for its prompt replacement by a more effective 
machine were taken immediately upon its destruction. 


ad 


Tue tragedy of the Peary-Cook controversy concern- 
ing the discovery of the North Pole has created an un- 
pleasant impression among European scientists, who, 
especially in the German camp, are disposed to question 
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the validity of the title of either American explorer to 
the attainment of the aim of centuries of international 
endeavor. While rival American scientists are awaiting 
the proofs which may be submitted by both Dr. Cook 
and Mr. Peary in support of their respective contentions, 
the English are proceeding with energy toward the or- 
ganization of a new expedition to the Antarctic Pole. 
Capt. Scott, an Antarctic explorer of standing, has 
issued an appeal for a national subscription of $200,000 
to finance his endeavor to plant the Union Jack at the 
Southernmost point of the surface of the earth. ‘The 
response at the outset has been so generous that Capt. 
Scott’s plans have matured to the extent of the selection 
of a vessel in which to start out on the perilous venture. 
It is believed that the coming spring will see him on his 
way. 


Brevities. 


No discussion of personalities can ever be final or very 
useful in a consideration of principles. 


Faith is confidence born of a knowledge that cannot 
be fully defined. We know many things that we cannot 
prove. 


Will the person who wrote a long “unsigned commu- 
nication’’ to the editor furnish an address, so that the 
editor may write a note in reply? 


Give us such a merchant marine as we once had and 
were proud of, and all questions about the navy and the 
national defence will take care of themselves. 


Some of the things we are most confident of in our 
personal relations with our relatives and friends cannot 
be proved by evidence: they are matters of faith. 


There is no paganism in any heathen land more 
desperately wicked than that which may be found in 
the lower criminal stratum of our large American cities. 


In spite of the decline of the Christian Church, as com- 
monly reported, the Census Bureau reports it as increas- 
ing in this country twice as fast as the population during 
the last twenty years. 


Some day it will be considered infamous for any lobby 
expert, representative, or senator in Congress to press 
for a bill which shall ¥confer special privileges upon 
industry of one kind or individuals of one class. 


There is a waste-basket at each end of the line of com- 
munication between our correspondents and the Register 
They who write in wrath should take Lincoln’s advice 
to Stanton and drop their letters into their own waste- 
basket . 


Wecannot keep too steadily in mind the fact that, while 
alcohol is a boisterous, quarrelsome, and destructive 
agent of poverty and ruin, there are other dangerous 
stimulants and narcotics which are stealthy and,silent, 
but nevertheless seductive and deadly. 


Every patriotic citizen ought to demand of his repre- 
sentatives in Congress that steps shall be taken imme- 
diately to, create a merchant marine, whether by pur- 
chase of ships abroad, by releasing materials used in 
ship-building from import duty, or by subsidies. 


A generation ago every student at Cambridge was 
eager to own a set of Christian Examiners. ‘That mag- 
azine was founded in 1824, three years after the Christian 
Register, and, with Mr. Cushing’s index, it is now a rich 
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mine of information concerning the moral and social 
movements of the last century. If any one is afflicted 
with the conceit that he is now calling attention for the 
first time to the condition of society, it would be an ex- 
cellent thing for him to spend a few days in the study of 
this admirable publication. 


Che National Conference. 


Hymn. 


BY REV. FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


From many ways and wide apart 

We meet beside the inland sea, 

The pulses of whose mighty mart 
Throb with the New World’s prophecy. 


Oh, blest the souls that see and hear 
The things of God to-day revealed, 
Of old to longing saint and seer 
Within the future closely sealed: 


The stir of nations near and far, 

The wakened hearts that beat as one, 
The flow of peace, the ebb of war, 
The passing night, the rising sun! 


Be ours the vision, ours the will, 

To follow, though the faithless ban,— 
The love that triumphs over ill, 

The trust in God and hope for man. 


And thou whose tides of purpose bear 
These mortal lives that come and go, 
Gives us to feel through toil and prayer 
Thy deep eternal underflow! 


Address. 


BY HON. GEORGE E,. ADAMS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches meets now for the first time west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. It is an occasion interesting to 
all of us, and in more ways than one. We, in what is 
called the Mississippi Valley, have maintained a large 
number of scattered parishes over a vast extent of terri- 
tory. Whatever success we have had we have owed largely 
to the devoted labor of our ministers, some young and 
enthusiastic men, and others veterans like Jasper Douthit, 
who for many years has fought the good fight for liberal 
Christianity as we understand it in Southern Illinois. 
We know, however, that our success has not been due to 
our own efforts alone. It has been largely due to the 
moral and material support of the Unitarians of the east, 
where our denomination has been strong and influential 
for nearly one hundred years; and we welcome this meet- 
ing of Unitarians of the East and of the West, that we 
may acknowledge our obligation to you, and that you 
may find satisfaction in beholding what is largely the 
work of your own hands. But there is another reason 
why a national conference of any religious denomination 
may well be held in this Mississippi Valley. Here, rather 
than elsewhere, lies the future work of any religious 
association that seeks the elevation of the national char- 
acter or its maintenance ata high level. ‘There isno doubt 
that the national character of the people of the United 
States is rapidly changing. The causes that tend to 
modify it are working more strongly here than elsewhere. 
Here, rather than elsewhere, the American of the coming 
century is in the making. Just what sort of man he will 
be we cannot exactly see, but we can see that he will make 
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a deep impression upon the civilization of the next two 
hundred years. The reason is not far to seek. All 
civilized nations have been drawn nearer to each other 
by the increased facilities of communication. Their in- 
fluence upon each other is greater than it was. The pop- 
ulation of the United States is likely to be greater than 
that of any nation of Western Europe. We speak a 
language which bids fair to become the language of inter- 
nationalintercourse. In spite of our heterogeneous origin 
we are more homogeneous in thought, feeling, and action 
than any other great nation. In the interchange of 
international influence we are therefore more likely to 
give than to receive. It is hardly too much to say that 
the whole civilized world is tending to become American, 
or at least Americanized. Conservative Europeans see 
the tendency and deplore it. The German Kaiser, the 
type of Old World conservatism, is said to fear the Amer- 
ican peril more than all the Dreadnoughts that Great 
Britain can build. From his point of view he may well 
see cause to fear it; but neither-king nor kaiser of to-day 
can resist the movement-of social forces like this any 
more than the Danish King of old could halt the march 
of the waves. 

If it is true that this country is likely to exercise so 
powerful an influence upon the civilization of the world, 
it ig a question of tremendous importance to our denomi- 
nation and every other, whether that influence shall be 
for good or for evil. Will it raise or lower the tone of 
civilization? There are some who honestly believe 
that it will lower it. They observe the material well- 
being of our people. They note the rapid growth of 
great fortunes among us. They see the splendid prizes 
offered in our industrial life to persistent endeavor and 
to daring enterprise. They see the vulgar extravagance 
of many of our wealthy men and women at home and 
abroad. ‘They infer that the aims and ideals of the 
coming American will be merely materialistic, and that 
the world will lose rather than gain by his predominance. 

Others there are, however, who look deeper. They 
see that what the average American idolizes is not wealth, 
but the human qualities which create and preserve wealth. 
It is the persistent endeavor and the daring enterprise 
which he respects rather than the material results which 
may or may not follow them. As Emerson said that a 
boy must be suffered to follow his inclination for field 
sports in order to find that success in field sports is not 
the whole of success in life, so we find that the successful 
man, as we call him, after achieving a fortune finds that 
the mere possession of wealth is not a satisfying thing, 
and the richest man in America may be willing to spend 
freely of his millions if he can thereby win the cordial 
affection of his fellow-countrymen. 

Ferrero, the Italian historian, a man critical enough 
to question the genius of Cesar and the beauty of Cleo- 
patra, on a recent visit to this country was struck by 
what he calls the idealism of the American people. Why 
may not he be right? Why may it not come to pass that 
this keen, dauntless, far-seeing American spirit, after 
achieving the conquest of the material arts, will devote 
some of its tremendous energy to the conquest of the 
higher arts and finally to the conquest of the highest art 
of all, the art of right living? At all events, it is our duty 
to hope for this. It is our duty to hope for the true 
elevation of American life in spite of the materialistic 
obstacles with which it seems to be surrounded. The 
stout old Elizabethan mariner, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
reminded his sailors in a storm that Heaven is as near 
by sea as by land, as near in tempest as in calm; and we, 
and every other denomination which seeks the better- 
ment of the life that now is, may well remind ourselves 
that the San Grail of a higher American humanity is to 
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be sought and found, not merely in the simple life and 
austere surroundings and keen intellectual atmosphere 
out of which the highest New England character of the 
last century was developed, but it must be sought and 
may be found even in the smoke and the din and the 
whirl of an intense industrialism such as the world has 
not yet seen. 

To seek the ideal in the real, to seek the heavenly life 
in the life that now is, was a part of the religion of our 
great forerunners. Such was the religion of Channing, 
who not only expounded the mystery of Divine Love, 
but set himself heart and soul against the evil of human 
slavery, the great evil of his time and country. Such 
was the religion of that quiet scholar, long time president 
of this Conference, happiest always among his books com- 
muning with Plato and Thucydides and the other great 
spirits of antiquity, and yet content to give a large part 
of his active life to the elevation of American politics 
and the discharge of his arduous and often uncongenial 
Such was the re- 
ligion of the two great Unitarians who have passed away 
since this Conference last met,—the one, whose place I 
hold unworthily to-day, a layman, a student of social 
questions, a friend of labor, a man serviceable to his 
fellow-men; and the other from youth to age an inspiring 
prophet of the law,—the law that man shall look up and 
not down, and shall look forward and not back, and shall 
look out and not in, and shall lendahand. I do not dare 
to try to eulogize Edward Everett Hale. How touching 
it was to all of us after his death to read the tributes of 
respect and tender regard, not only from his own friends 
and associates, but from those whose religious opinions 
were widely different from his own. I wish merely to 
recall two associations of Dr. Hale with Chicago which 
will never pass from my memory. He was often here. 
Several times he blessed my own house with his presence. 
I remember one morning, when we were driving down 
town through Lincoln Park, he told me how near to his 
heart was the formation of a well-organized association 
of religious teachers of all faiths,—Jews and Gentiles, 
Catholics and Protestants, Orthodox and Unitarians, 
the members of which, without yielding any theological 
beliefs in which they differed, would work in harmony 
for the conservation of the social and moral interests which 
are alike dear to them all. 

I remember another time when he came to Chicago to 
see the suburban village of Riverside. I went to River- 
side with him. I shall never forget Dr. Hale’s disap- 
pointment when he found that the people of Riverside 
were not hard-handed workingmen, but were compara- 
tively well-to-do. His hope had been to find in the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago a model for what he desired to see 
established in the neighborhood of Boston, a real coun- 
try home for real working-men of a great city. He hoped 
that the toiler of the city after his day’s work was over 
could be carried by a swift train to where his children 
could grow up under the wholesome influence of country 
air. . 

Dr. Hale was pre-eminently a man of letters. Like 
many literary men he had what may be called a prophetic 
imagination. It may well be that what he foresaw will 
one day become a part of our daily life. Is it not signifi- 
cant of his whole life and character that the very highest 
achievement of his purely literary genius helped to hold 
up the hands of the government of his country in an hour 
of national peril, and for a generation has inspired pa- 
triotism in the hearts of the children of both parties to 
a great civil war? Who in American history is there of 
whom we may say more truly than we can say of him, 
that American life is higher and truer and braver because 
he has lived? 
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Report of the Council. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, CHAIRMAN, 


It is good for us to be here! ‘That is the first thing 
which I wish to say in the name of the Council, and in 
my own name, and to say for you, as we come together 
here for this the twenty-third meeting of our National 
Conference. It is good for us to be here! And among 
other things it is good because we emphasize the large- 
ness of our cause and prove ourselves anew no local or 
provincial organization. 

A year ago, when the Council came to consider the 
place for the meeting of the Conference in 1909, it was 
unanimous in the opinion that we ought to hold it in 
the West; and, when we turned to our brethren in that 
portion of the country for advice as to where precisely 
we should come together, they, too, were practically 
unanimous in the opinion that we ought to assemble 
here. 

And here we consequently are,—here in this great and 
proud and industrious city, in this city of prodigious 
growth and endless enterprise and boundless public 
spirit, in this city which we who are Unitarians are 
proud to be able to associate with some of our noblest 
and most honored ministers and workers. For here 
Brooke Herford had his first American parish, and dis- 
played those noble qualities of heart and mind which 
so endeared him to parishioners on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and here Rush Shippen left a name behind 
him for faithful, earnest, and successful service, and comes 
back at the age of eighty-two, still forward-looking, ener- 
getic, youthful in his heart; and here our people still 
recall the brilliant work of Prof. Fenn and the earnest, 
conscientious toil of Mr. Batchelor; and here we wel- 
come home to-day the best-beloved, most widely-honored 
of them all, to whom Chicago some day should erect a 
monument, for here he laid the broad foundation of his 
monumental fame,—the rugged, tender, and great-hearted 
prophet,—Robert Collyer. 

We come here, therefore, let me add, to acquire, if we 
may, something of your spirit, which is the spirit of en- 
terprise and progress, the spirit of large and growing and 
receptive thoughts. Most of us need, at times, to have 
our point of view adjusted and set right, and there is no 
much better spot than this to have this process brought 
about. It was only a twelve-month since, for instance, 
that a distinguished professor from Harvard University 
found himself out here at North-western University in 
the town of Evanston. He was shown politely about 
the college buildings by a student who was interested to 
learn that his guest was from Cambridge, Mass., and 
that proud North-western student said, in a burst of 
confidence and compliment to the Cambridge professor, 
“Vou know we look on Cambridge as the Evanston of 
the East.”’ 

This remark, I believe, was good for that professor’s 
state of mind. It helped to make him national. 

As our presiding officer has said, however, we meet 
here for this session of the Conference distinctly conscious 
of a heavy loss. In the course of the five-and-forty years 
of its existence this Conference has been presided over 
by many men of eminent ability who were conspicuous 
for public spirit and for great attainments. For a term 
of years it was graced by the culture, dignified by the 
learning, and inspired by the eloquence of that peerless 
public speaker and most knightly of reformers,—George 
William Curtis. At a later time it was strengthened by 
the loyal interest and guided by the careful judgment of 
Justice Miller, whose place of power was on the bench at 
Washington, but who made his home here at the West. 
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Many of us remember, too, the genial wit and rugged 
zeal and cheerful faith of Senator Hoar, who formulated 
for this body once his helpful and suggestive creed. In 
all this time,” however, we have had no presiding officer 
of larger public spirit or more varied public service than 
Col. Carroll Wright. Teacher, soldier, scholar, statis- 
tician, patriot, prophet, college president, he brought to 
his work in the world the inspiration of a deeply religious 
spirit and to religion a far-reaching knowledge of men 
and their affairs. 

In this connection, too, we cannot but remember that 
greater loss which, not as a conference only, but as a 
body, we have recently sustained. There has been no 
prophet of our faith for half a century and more of such 
pre-eminence and world-wide influence and fame as Dr. 
Hale. For many years the chairman of our Council and 
interested always in the work and purpose of the Con- 
ference, it is fitting that we call to mind, on this occa- 
sion, his long and busy life of ceaseless service to human- 
ity, his never-failing readiness to lend a hand to every 
worthy cause. 

It is four years since we have held a regular or normal 
meeting, so to speak, of this National Conference. Two 
years ago we entered into an agreement with the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, who were meeting for the first time 
in America. 

The joint congress which was held in Boston, and in 
which we took a vital and important part, was a marked 
and manifest success. It strengthened the ties and 
deepened the sympathies and extended the fellowship 
among liberal churches and church members the whole 
world over. On that occasion it was my duty as chair- 
man of your council to report upon the condition of 
the churches. There was more reason to do so at the 
time, inasmuch as the various organizations had willingly 
and graciously foregone their customary right of report- 
ing for themselves. This year, however, such is not the 
case. You will hear, in the course of a few short minutes 
now, from the American Unitarian Association and the 
Women’s National Alliance from the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Temperance Society, from the 
League for Social Justice and that larger League of 
Liberal Workers everywhere which promises so much 
for fellowship as well as faith. You will learn about the 
work which these societies are doing, and, more especially, 
I trust, of what they hope and plan to do in the days 
that are tocome. ‘They are carrying on, in their separate 
and various ways, the work which the Conference origi- 
nally planned to do itself. But one by one you have 
adopted, if not given birth to, these societies, and urged 
them on to labor in our cause. 

Of two important matters, both of which relate, in a 
way, to broader issues of our fellowship, I am, however, 
happy to be able to report. The first is the formation, 
very recently, of a companion body, if we may call it 
that, to our Women’s National Alliance,—let us hope it 
will prove in time a complementary body. I refer to 
the League of Unitarian Laymen. In the course of an 
address at the Anniversary Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, some eighteen months ago, I said 
some words in commendation of the Women’s Alliance 
(there was nothing unusual in that), calling attention to 
the fact that ‘‘few denominations have a more effective 
missionary organization or one more thoroughly in har- 
mony with the genius of their order than this body of 
earnest, intelligent, and devoted workers.’”’ I proceeded, 
therefore, to suggest that what we needed most of all 
was a similar or kindred body of our men,—‘‘a League 
of Laymen, which shall,’”’ I added, ‘‘be national in scope 
and national in importance, and_shall make its influence 
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felt from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the struggling 
church in the prospering North to the growing church in 
the sunny South.”” The matter was almost instantly 
taken up by one of our New York ministers, the Rev. 
L. A. Harvey, who offered a resolution commendatory of 
the scheme. And now our League of Laymen has been 
fairly launched upon the world, having for its honorary 
president the President of these United States,—his ex- 
cellency, William H. Taft. Let me, therefore, say a 
word here to the Conference commendatory of this lusty 
child, hoping it will grow in wisdom and power and in 
favor with our churches and their members. 

A fact of larger fellowship, and one to be rejoiced in,— 
for it points the way the tide of religious thought and 
sentiment is running,—is the formation of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals. This Federation is in- 
tended to be the counterpart in this country, and the 
local ally of the International Council. The formation 
of the organization was due, as most of you remember, 
to the fact that we of the liberal faith were given but a 
cold reception—indeed we were ‘not received at all— 
when the Federation of American Protestant Churches, 
“Timited,’’ as Prof. Carruth has called it, was estab- 
lished but a few years since. In part, I say, as a result 
of this exclusive spirit, and largely through the organiz- 
ing. zeal of Rev. C. W. Wendte, a federation came to be 
formed of the various liberal churches. And every step 
like this, it hardly needs to be remarked, which tends 
to bring together in a common cause the members of 
different denominations, is a stern rebuke to narrow sec- 
tarian zeal, and marks a golden milestone on the path of 
religious progress. 

With this tendency of religious bodies thus to draw 
together and to fraternize, there has likewise taken place 
a marked and steady movement for the churches to ap- 
proach more closely the social needs and industrial in- 
equalities of every-day existence. A new obligation has 
apparently been felt, a fresh impulse been received, by 
many in the church to grapple at a closer range with 
wide-spread evils and abuses, and to do what may be 
done in the spirit of true brotherhood to improve and 
equalize conditions among men and women. In such a 
tendency, as I hardly need to say, there is much to be 
commended, much to be encouraged, much to give us 
cheer. We are set here in the world to help the world,— 
to build God’s kingdom up, whether by seeing that 
human character is strengthened or that human condi- 
tions are improved. Moreover, just as new occasions 
teach us all new duties, so it is true that new abuses in 
the world lay new and ever-changing obligations on the 
minister and church. The preaching that is needed most 
by one generation may not be, and probably is not, the 
preaching that is needed most distinctly by another. It 
often fails to hit the mark, and the preacher only comes 
to be the prophet when he takes true aim. 

It would be asad fact—and, worse than sad, it would 
be serious—if the assertions of a certain minister in 
leaving the pulpit but a few weeks since were well estab- 
lished. This man, we are told, retired from the ministry 
in order to devote himself to socialistic work, because, as 
he claimed, the church has no definite policy, nor does it 
desire to have one, on any of the problems before the 
country to-day. ‘‘Take the Peace Movement,” he is 
reported to have said, “the church is neither for nor 
against peace as a body. It is neither for nor against 
the temperance movement. It is neither for nor against 
the enforcement of law. It has no opinion whatever on 
the labor problem. It is more interested in righting men’s 
little faults and inconsistencies than it is in dealing with 
the great faults that are undermining society. It will 
find fault with a vaudeville performance or a ball game 
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on Sunday; but it will say nothing against a system 
which, year by year, degrades millions.” 

Now, in much of this, as well as kindred statements, 
there is all too large a measure of the truth. The church, 
like every other well-established human institution, is 
naturally and inevitably conservative. The church, how- 
ever, is composed of men and women, and it is just what 
men and women make it. Nor can it be forgotten, and 
surely not denied, that men and women in the name and 
spirit of the church, and taught by him whom still we 
look to as our Master, have spoken the strongest words 
and exerted the strongest influence that ever have been 
spoken and exerted in the course of history for peace and 
purity, for social justice and equality. In our Confer- 
ence here assembled, therefore, we should not fail to 
make it plain to ourselves, as well as others, that as a 
church,—as a body, that is, of believers in God and in 
his goodness,—we conceive our mission in large part to 
consist in efforts to make real his laws of justice, truth 
and love right here upon the earth. For here where 
things are bought and sold, as well as heavy burdens 
borne, here where money wages, week by week, are 
paid, as well as wages of gross sin decreed, is where the 
church must do its work. Who, if not the preacher, 
ought to lift the voice against all forms of wrong doing, 
whether they be individual or social in their nature. 
Who, if not the people in our pews, should set the face 
against all inequalities and. phases of injustice, whether 
they be political, industrial, or religious. 

It is one thing, however, to advocate justice and a 
social brotherhood, and quite another thing to assert 
that only “thus” or ‘“‘so”’ they can be attained. It is 
one thing to perceive the goal, but much more difficult 
to point out just the road by which it will be reached. 
Society is a very complicated organism, and diagnosis 
does not mean a cure, although no doubt it goes before 
a cure. Here, too, doctors disagree, and dogmatism is 
a doubtful and a dangerous thing. Nor can we fail to 
see that just when religious dogmas have declined, indus- 
trial and social dogmas tend to spring up in their place. 

In all of this, too, a recent writer well declares, ‘‘We 


are in some danger of concerning ourselves so much about | 


the works of men that we lose sight of the man himself,’’ 
forgetting that the church “has no mission to things, 
relations, forms, it has a mission to human lives.” 
“The church’s work of leadership and inspiration,” says 
Hayes Robbins, “underlies and is greater than any par- 
ticular reforms, however important’? those reforms 
may be. 

Moreover, there is one supreme and final thing which 
must never be forgotten,—the church is a place for wor- 
ship. “My house,” it was long ago declared, ‘‘shall be 
called a house of prayer.”’ It is not therefore to be made 
either a place of merchandise, as in the old days, nor yet 
a place where the chief things to be considered are ques- 
tions bearing on the rightful ownership of machinery for 
producing merchandise, nor how that merchandise may 
best be paid for and divided. In the old days there was 
too much talk of individual salvation, not a little 
of which distinctly failed of all effect. At the present 
time a danger may be that, in taking thought of social 
movements and conditions, we may lose all thought of 
individual hearts and souls, with the burdens that they 
bear and the strength which they require. ‘‘My house 
shall be called a house of prayer.’’ It shall be, that is, 
a place for praising God and learning of his laws, and 
not primarily a place for condemning man and laying 
emphasis upon. his failures. 

Now, as liberals in religion who have definitely laid 
aside many outgrown forms of faith, we have, as I believe, 
a special work to do in this direction; a work, that is to 
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say, in building up and helping to perfect a beautiful 
and rational way of worship. New forms, it seems to me, 
ate waiting to be born, new rites to be introduced and 
sanctified by common usage, or old ones to be read- 
justed to modern and progressive thought. 

It has been the fault of Protestants in general, and of 
liberal Protestants in particular, that they resolved 
from the first to eradicate as much as possible of the 
traditional and time-worn forms of worship. ‘‘The 
love for mere bareness grew into a passion,’”’ and bald- 
ness was thought to be more acceptable to God than 
beauty. Instead of the cathedral there grew up the con- 
venticle, and instead of the grand old medizval temples of 
the spirit, dim with mystery and drawn out into length- 
ening nave and echoing choir, men reared the plain and 
puritanic meeting-house. Such things had, of course, 
their place; but that place was temporary, and not 
permanent. The beautiful was dreaded, the sym- 
bolic was discarded, and the child of wonder and of 
awe was left to shiver in the cold and dismal mangers of 
the prejudices of the faithful. 

I do not minimize, as I have said, the influence that our 
churches ought to have in regard to social matters. I 
do not forget that the minister should be, first of all, a 
prophet, and the church a symbol of the ideal community 
which is waiting to be built. At the same time it must 
never be forgotten that other institutions are estab- 
lished and exist with the distinct intention and desire 
to reform abuses. There are societies and leagues to 
put down vice, and build up purity and promote the 
cause of peace, and in all of this the churches ought to 
help. 

There is, however, so far as I am able to detect, just 
one great institution that exists to encourage and in- 
culcate worship,—an institution that isnot in the least en- 
croached upon in this attempt and effort by any other 
institution in the world. ‘The church, therefore, never 
should forget the nature of its own distinctive function 
nor minimize its value to the world. As an institution 
it surely has a place in this busy age of ours,—any in- 
stitution has a place,—so far as it offers opportunities 
for meditation on the highest and divinest themes of 
life. There is need in all our lives for open spaces of 
the spirit, where the wheels of business do not whirl 
and the hum of commerce is not heard. It is for the 
church, that is, amid the desert influences of the world 
where the air is arid with materialistic hopes and schemes, 
to supply a climate where the soul can quietly expand 
and aspiration spread her wings and soar. 

To develop, therefore, or, at least, in some sense 
to encourage, a more beautiful, impressive, and _ satis- 
fying form of worship,—that, I believe, is something that 
we worthily might undertake, or recognize at least, as 
largely wanting. Too often in the past we have made 
appeal to reason, not emotion. We have taught much 
more than touched and imparted rather than impressed, 
forgetting that the heart and not the intellect, deep im- 
pulses, not superficial information, alone can move and 
guide men in their work. The world still waits for a 
form of worship, a true litany of life, in which the moral 
shall be mingled with the mystical, the ethical adorned 
by the esthetic, the whole illumined by our modern 
knowledge, and not drenched with medizval notions of 
the world and life. 

My own vision, if I may be permitted to declare it, is 
the vision of a liberal or Unitarian Cathedral. Somewhere 
—in certain of our larger cities preferably—I wish that the 
scattered and divided, and some of them dying, churches 
of our faith might come together, and unite to build 
a central church which should be adequate, imposing, 
and impressive. There, with the work to be divided 
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among a number of our ministers,—some of them se- 
lected because of their preaching power, some because 
of their training and success in various forms of work 
among the poor, some because of their fitness for the 
parish ministry,—there in that cathedral church, which 
should have a large enough endowment so that seats 
could all be free, and the pulpit without trammel,— 
there, I would organize, as I have said, a form of service 
that was rich and beautiful and stately, expressive of 
our faith and aspirations. ‘The richest music should be 
wedded to the grandest architecture, and both should 
be productive of the deepest thoughts and highest long- 
ings of the human heart. For to my mind there is 
nothing too beautiful in art, nothing too uplifting and 
appealing in music, nothing too soaring in architecture, 
nothing too dignified and rich in ritual,—provided it 
is also rational,—for our liberal or so-called modern 
faith. 

Whether, indeed, the genius of our movement will 
permit of a development like,this is open to grave 
doubt; but, if it does not, the fact is something less to 
be rejoiced in than deplored. ‘The call of our age is for 
fewer churches, and for better ones, as we ought to 
recognize. 

It may seem, however,—and some perhaps may force- 
fully and frankly claim, that this ideal of the church 
is to be deplored. With all the evils in the world that 
should finally be banished, and all the abuses that are 
needing to be done away, does the church do well, it 
may be asked, and least of all the modern church, to 
be thinking of its outward structure and mere forms of 
architecture when the very structure of society itself 
is so defective? Shall we plan about the proper strains 
of music to be heard within the house of worship when 
without its walls the wail of social misery is widely heard ? 

In the face of such contentions, which should never 
be ignored, we shall do well to remember that there is no 
such inspiration for noble work as helpful worship, 
and that reverence lends to righteousness an added glow. 
Moreover, worship after all is the highest and supremest 
expression of the human creature, and it therefore is 
an act or attitude of life to be developed and encouraged. 
Man never gives a truer or completer evidence of what 
his nature is than when he bows before his Father God 
in the presence of his brother man. 

To develop these divine relationships, and make 
them living, forceful, and controlling, is the essence of 
religious service and the secret source of social better- 
ment and growth. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


BY REV. LEWIS G. WILSON, SECRETARY. 

The existence of a religious body, like the American 
Unitarian Association, presupposes certain things. 

1. It presupposes the presence of a positive religious 
enthusiasm, which is something more than an academic 
curiosity about religion. 

2. It presupposes the acceptance of that which jin 
almost any other religious organization would be called 
a dogma—I mean a conviction which invariably receives 
a dogmatic expression. 

3. It presupposes that any effective religious propa- 
ganda depends upon these two factors; and it presupposes 
ir if either is omitted, no such a propaganda could suc- 
ceed. 

In the same sense that an ignorant public is intolerable 
to the sincere and enthusiastic educator, or as a vicious 
public is unendurable to the moralist, or as a public with 
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low and vulgar esthetic ideals is abhorrent to the real 
artist, so to him who cherishes some great spiritual 
principle a public that exists oblivious of that principle 
seems to be an endangered public summoning him to 
its rescue. 

Now that is exactly the reason why the American 
Unitarian Association came into existence,—to win and 
save the people in the name of a certain religious prin- 
ciple. There were then, and there are now, an ever-in- 
creasing number of human beings who are willing to 
stake their lives on the proposition that the individual 
is entitled to perfect freedom of thought in religion. 
That proposition has all the force and all the missionary 
qualifications of a dogma. It implies that any human 
being has a right to doubt everything except the freedom 
to think for himself. 

This primary principle that the individual is free to 
think for himself has, in the course of the century of 
our existence, led to certain other beliefs which, while 
they are not enforced under peril of being called some- 
thing else than a Unitarian, have gradually acquired 
many of the characteristics of dogmas. It would, for 
instance, be a dubious undertaking to find a Unitarian 
who did not heartily indorse the higher as well as the 
lower criticism of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
or one who did not admit the essential sacredness of all 
literatures in all times and places where the human soul 
has expressed its consciousness of God, or one who did 
not accept the theory of Evolution, or one who did not 
think of religion as a universal force in human life, rather 
than a special gift to some particular race. 

Icall attention to this primary dogma and these second- 
ary beliefs, which are thus gradually assuming the char- 
acteristics of dogmas, in order that we may appreciate 
the fact that we are evolving a body of doctrine which 
is just as positive and substantialas any body of doctrine 
that has found expression in the creeds of Christendom. 
And, strange as it may sound, those and other doctrines 
are assuming an importance just as vital and are getting 
themselves enforced quite as successfully as the old dog- 
mas of medievalism when they had behind them all the 
power and prestige of an ecclesiastical empire. 

If this body of doctrine had been originally announced 
and crystallized by those who organized the American 
Unitarian Association in 1825, then the Association 
would have been nothing but a machine to be used in the 
name of religion, grinding out its product from genera- 
tion to generation, and gaining what power and glory its 
credulous devotees might determine. 

But its fundamental dogma, accepted at the start and 
held to with grim determination ever since, settled the 
question for all time that this Association of free in- 
quirers should not constitute a machine, but a living 
organism; and a living organism differs from a ma- 
chine chiefly because it must grow either larger or 
smaller. It must evolve new functions, absorb new in- 
terests, and adapt itself to new conditions. 

When the officers of the Association are asked, What 
is the ‘‘settled policy’’ of the Association ? the only answer 
that can be given is that it has no settled policy. To 
have-a settled policy is the peculiar characteristic of a 
machine. ‘The settled policy of a steam roller is to roll 
the ground over which it passes. ‘The settled policy of 
a reaper is to reap the grain: its policy is ‘‘settled”’ be- 
cause it cannot. saw lumber nor peg shoes nor weave 
cloth. But a living organism, possessing volition, can 
do all these things. 

If we had a settled policy, we could foretell, to some 
extent, the destination before us. Those who in 1825 
organized the Association had in mind not a destina- 
tion, but a direction. ‘They could not foresee what re- 
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markable new interpretations of life would be revealed 
if they kept true to the compass of free and rational 
thought. It was their habit, and it is our habit, to 
meet, to the best of our ability, the requirements of the 
day and the hour, leaving to a Higher Wisdom the final 
goal of our activity. 

If any one will compare the Annual Reports of the last 
half-century, or if any one will study the evolution of 
the Year Book since 1846, he will realize the truth that 
we have been growing not by any superficial accretions 
upon the outside, but by an intelligent response of the 
executive board to the opportunities of a constantly 
changing environment. ‘This has always been the case, 
but never more so, and never to such gratifying results, 
as during the energetic administration of the present 
executive head. 

The first regular Year Book was published in 1846. 
It contained sixty pages. ‘The first fifteen pages were 
devoted to the phases of the moon and other astronomical 
and various historical data. Then followed a list of 
churches and pastors, also a list of clergymen without 
parishes, clergymen deceased, and notices of the divinity 
schools at Cambridge and Meadville. Then, after giving 
an account of the American Unitarian Association and 
allied societies, some twenty pages were devoted to lit- 
erature more or less religious. Here we find an ar- 
ticle on ‘“‘The Unitarian Faith,’’ one on ‘‘The Death- 
beds of the Great and the Good,” various proverbs, and 
poems upon ‘The Winter Bird,” ‘The Frostwork upon 
the Winter Window,” ‘‘To a Snowflake’; and the vol- 
ume closes with that beautiful and familiar hymn of 
Abiel Abbott Livermore’s (who was the editor of the 
Year Book) which begins “A holy air is breathing 
round, A savor from above.” 

In 1849 brief references began to appear to the various 
publications of Unitarian literature, a considerable 
catalogue of books published by Crosby & Nichols 
closing the volume of that year. ‘This firm was the fore- 
runner of the Association as the publishers of liberal 
religious literature. ‘Thereafter, gradually, the Asso- 
ciation introduced lists of tracts and books, until, in 
1858, we find the Year Book contained nearly double the 
number of pages with which it started, including six hun- 
dred and eighty-four life members and about twenty 
pages of literature upon such subjects as ‘‘Miracles,”’ 
“Anecdote of Frederic the Great of Prussia,’’ ‘‘What 
is the Pulpit Worth?’ “Coleridge on Prayer,’’ a poem 
upon ‘‘The Dew,” and ‘The Quaker’s Corn-crib.”’ 

From 1858-1867 no Year Book was published. In 
the latter year a volume of over one hundred pages was 
published, but it contained about ten pages of adver- 
tisements. From that time until 1882 the literary selec- 
tions began to occupy more limited space, and then dis- 
appeared altogether, the Year Book assuming more and 
more the character of a’simple directory, or register, of 
organized Unitarian and allied interests. 

To-day the Year Book is a volume of about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, from which practically all super- 
fluous material is eliminated, being devoted entirely to 
such information as could not be easily obtained else- 
where concerning the practical work we have in hand 
and the agencies and methods we employ in doing it. 

In 1890 there were eight Standing Committees of 
the Board of Directors of the Association, in 1900 
there were ten, at the present time there are seventeen. 

Concerning the work of some of the more recently 
created Standing Committees I shall presently have a 
brief word. : 

The financial development of the Association is worthy 
of our serious attention, for it indicates not only the 
increase of our strength, but it explains also why the 
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work of the Association must be conducted along cer- 
tain definite lines rather than along avenues which 
might be chosen by those who are unacquainted with the 
nature of the funds at our disposal. 

On May 1, 1898, the property of the Association 
amounted in round numbers to $650,000; on May 1, 
1909, to $1,554,681.84. In 1898 the permanent endow- 
ment was invested in twenty-six funds and amounted 
to $423,000. To-day there are 116 funds, representing 
a total investment of $1,022,572.02. 

In the early days of the Association if $5,000 were 
raised for our work in any one year, it was accounted 
success. During recent years we have been able to 
raise from $50,000 to $150,000 that we could apply 
directly to missionary enterprises. 

There is one caution, however, that I am constrained 
to offer with considerable emphasis. It must he re- 
membered that these funds to which I have referred 
are divided into various classes, and that the ability of 
the Association to assist churches and aid in the organ- 
ization of new ones is dependent not upon the income of 
all these funds, but upon the amount we have for imme- 
diate use. And, to quote the words of our treasurer :— 

“The funds for immediate use are the annual con- 
tributions of the churches, individuals, and organizations; 
and, because of the fact that the income of the uncon- 
ditioned funds is sufficient for the running expenses of 
the Association, all these contributions can be used for 
church extension and the general missionary work of 
the Association, and the amount of those contributions 
practically determine the amount which can be spent 
annually for these purposes.” 

It is important that this fact should be clearly under- 
stood. For, although the Association ministers the in- 
come from all these funds, the greater number of them 
are so restricted that they cannot be devoted to our gen- 
eral work. 

Primarily, the American Unitarian Association is a 
religious organization. It was initiated to assist in the un- 
restrained expression of the religious impulse, to assist 
in the discovery of the truth about religion, and to foster 
other organizations that engage in the same work. 
There are many excellent enterprises instituted for kin- 
dred purposes, which do not have as their primary motive 
the cultivation and propagation of religion for its own 
sake, but which exert themselves directly along ethical, 
philanthropic, and reformatory lines. This Associa- 
tion is sometimes criticised because it does not embark in 
these missions whose aim is not so much to generate 
and study as to apply religious power. 

With all such enterprises the Association (if by the 
Association is meant the executive board and the vot- 
ing membership) is in hearty sympathy; and it has, 
whenever funds have been placed at its disposal to use 
for such purposes, rendered to them substantial assistance. 
But it ought to go without saying that, since the Asso- 
ciation is primarily interested in the study of religion 
and the inspiration of the religious spirit, its relations 
towards educational, beneficiary, and philanthropic 
agencies are secondary and not primary. In our com- 
paratively small fellowship there is a glorious company 
of apostles who as individuals have given themselves 
and their possessions to humanitarian causes; and 
with such causes the Association, whenever it has had 
the power, has interested itself in terms of practical 
co-operation. 

I have said that the Association is not a machine, 
but a living organism, and as such it must evolve new 
functions, absorb new interests, and adapt itself to new 
conditions in harmony with its primary purpose. For 
instance, it was long ago apparent that there was a great 
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work for us to do in the field of education,—a work which 
no other religious body would be;likely to undertake. 
It consists in the establishment of Unitarian churches 
in college towns, in the fostering of certain preparatory 
schools and the assistance of students, to the end that 
our cardinal principle may be revealed, viz., that the 
individual may be free to think for himself, and to reach 
those interpretations of life which are in harmony with 
the growing knowledge of mankind. ‘To do this work 
the Department of Education was created. 

Not many years ago it was observed that there were 
pouring into this country vast numbers.of foreigners 
who had discarded the religious affiliations of the past, 
and that many others had already practically arrived 
at our positions. The Department of New Americans 
was accordingly established, and the extent to which 
we have been instrumental in cultivating a religious 
spirit among them, and of opening before them the high- 
way of enlightened American citizenship, has fully jus- 
tified us in all we have undertaken in this direction. 

One of the first purposes declared by the Association 
was “‘to produce union, sympathy, and co-operation 
among Liberal Christians.’’ This has led to the depart- 
ment of Comity and Fellowship. With such appropria- 
tions as we have been able to make we have encouraged 
the spirit of sympathetic co-operation with our Univer- 
salist colleagues, we have done what we could to har- 
monize the discordant denominational elements of the 
country, and held conventions where the utmost freedom 
has been given to the discussion of religion by the liberal 
representatives of many different churches. 

The Department of Foreign Relations was established 
for a similar purpose and with a wider scope. Under 
this department great results have been achieved. The 
International Council was organized in 1900, and great 
gatherings of the foremost preachers and scholars and 
the most progressive religious teachers of Hurope and 
America have been held in Boston, London, Geneva, 
Amsterdam, and another is being arranged to meet in 
Berlin in 1910. And, while the Association as such has 
no organic relations with these various congresses, it was 
our own President who inaugurated them, and it is our 
Secretary of Foreign Relations who prepares the re- 
markable programmes, and it is the American Unita- 
rian Association that acts as the custodian of the funds 
that assure their success. 

It has recently been fully realized that there is a grow- 
ing need of publicity on the part of organized Unita- 
rianism. ‘Too greatly has it been our tendency to hide 
our light under a bushel. The nature and number of 
letters arriving at headquarters has convinced us that 
there are thousands who welcome the public announce- 
ment of our definitions of religion. Consequently, the 
Department of Publicity was created. Through it at- 
tention to Unitarianism has been directed and the dis- 
cussion of liberalism has been stimulated. The output 
of our publications has been increased, and the response 
from all over the country from those to whom our 
message has been a welcome revelation has been greater 
than ever before. 

As the conditions of associated life become more and 
more complex, many of our ministers and churches have 
expressed a desire to learn how they may more wisely 
and systematically engage in such measures as_ shall 
alleviate the hardships and remove the evils of the com- 
munities where they happen to be located. In response 
to this desire the Department of Social and Public 
Service was last year added to our list. It aims to 
furnish scientific instruction along the lines of social 
betterment, to recommend courses of reading for class 
work, to assist in securing of competent speakers and 
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lecturers, and also to actually co-operate, so far as the 
financial resources permit, in the practical work of social 
and industrial reform. 

Time will not permit me to enter into a full description 
of the Publication Department, which must be familiar 
to many of you, nor to report upon the various methods 
employed for church extension. There are a consider- 
able number of Religious and Benevolent societies men- 
tioned in our Year Book with which we are closely 
allied; but I think I have succeeded in giving at least an 
elementary idea of the nature and growth of the Asso- 
ciation. 

If our rationality has taught us one thing more than 
another, it has taught us that rationality is not the whole 
of religion. If the tongue of the preacher can utter the 
truth, so can the attitude of the listener, so can the voice 
of the singer, so can the beautiful symbol. We started 
out to sacrifice everything if need be for the prophetic 
truth and for the free spirit. Having won that freedom 
and having learned how to maintain it, it would seem to 
be a worthy purpose to gradually evolve a church that 
shall minister to the full round of human need, not only 
by satisfying our demand for intellectual consistency, 
but by inspiring and enriching as well our craving for 
ethical, zsthetic, and devotional sustenance. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D., PRESIDENT. 


The Unitarian Temperence Society is a very small 
member of the large world army, which is winning most 
important victories for humanity. Our own work, on 
account of limited funds, is comparatively inconspicuous. 
However, by pamphlet, newspaper publicity, and spoken 
word, we annually reach probably nearly a million people. 
But, as the Unitarian field is the whole earth, we wish to 
report progress for our valiant comrades laboring far and 
wide: the most cosmopolitan mission among men, set 
in the horizon of universal humanity, animated by su- 
preme unity of spirit, and productive of the ultimate 
type of manhood, for the disciples of all masters, must be 
sober men 

Our warfare against drink outranks the noble campaign 
against the ‘‘white plague,” for the victims of drunken- 
ness far outnumber the consumptives of the land. One 
is a fight against a devouring disease, the other a victory 
over numberless evils in behalf of Christian character. 
We seek to liberate the race from the habit which im- 
prisons more than the numbers in jails and penitentia- 
ries, who themselves largely lose their liberty through 
drink. When men shall abstain, from public constraint 
and personal choice, the line of convicts will be short. 
We abolish a curse far greater than war. Drink kills a 
thousand where the sword slays one; and our drink bill 
is nearly ten times as large as the sum now spent on our 
army and navy. ‘The victory we seek will be a supreme 
triumph for charity. When the saloons of our nation, 
which, if brought together, would fill both sides of the 
road from Chicago to Boston,—a thousand miles of woe 
and ruin,—shall be shut by restrictive laws that suppress 
the traffic, and by the education of men to avoid the 
habit, then poorhouses will have few inmates and 
philanthropies will have little to do. We labor for a 
greater blessing than public hygiene can accomplish. 
Sanitation is lengthening the span of human life, but our 
work not only adds years, it increases the content and 
ennobles the quality of life, subtracting tears and heart- 
aches and multiplying vigor and virtue. Our efforts 
both feed the roots of life and also destroy the enemies 
that kill the branches. Stop the use of liquors, and every 
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school will have brighter pupils and every community 
fewer divorces, every ballot will be more effective for 
good government and every city hall will be free from its 
worst influences. 

We hear much in these days about ‘‘social justice.” 
The impulse for social betterment is strong, the demand 
for economic reorganization is loud. And this is well. 
But no other injustice in the land is comparable to that 
which enables ten thousand brewers and distillers to 
transfer a billion dollars annually from the pockets of 
the poor to their own bank accounts. No other social 
betterment would be so great as the change from ‘‘mod- 
erate drinking’’ to total abstinence on the part of two 
million American laborers. It would mean higher wages, 
less sickness, better homes, larger savings, lower taxes, 
stronger churches. The curse of poverty, how vast! 
The injustice of monopoly, how evident! But the 
temperance advocate represents the most effective way 
of escape, not simply from poverty of things, but from 
poverty of life. We fight the deadliest monopoly,—the 
liquor traffic, that not only strips a man of his wages, but 
also robs him of home and heaven! 

See what could be done if our workmen saved the 
billion dollars which they now spend on liquors! They 
could more than pay the national debt in one year; 
they could far outrank a dozen Carnegies by founding 
annually a thousand libraries in every State; and they 
could rival a hundred Rockefellers in gifts to education! 
They could build every year fifty macadamized high- 
ways from coast to coast, placing them every fifty miles 
apart from gulf to lakes, and these would double the 
value of a billion acres of land. By the money worse than 
wasted on drink they could pay for a five-thousand- 
dollar life insurance or buy a fine house at the end of a 
few years. The loss in labor every day among these 
artisans, on account of drink, is more than what all the 
workmen in Chicago accomplish in a week. The basic 
fact in any economic reorganization is sobriety. The 
temperance cause represents the greatest movement for 
the conservation of our national resources. To hammer 
corporations and ignore the drink habit and the liquor 
traffic is like fighting disease with bread pills and continu- 
ing to use contaminated water. Drink is the greatest 
menace to the liberty and prosperity of the poor man. 

Various fallacies respecting this matter, that have long 
cursed the race, are fast disappearing before the march 
of science. ‘The worst superstitions of all the ages are 
those connected with liquor. But they are rapidly fad- 
ing. In numberless laboratories, scientists are demon- 
strating that a constant use of small amounts of even 
mild liquor, after a temporary exhilaration, perma- 
nently slows thought, dulls perception, and weakens the 
will, making the drinker a less efficient student and a 
less competent workman. Its food value, at best, is 
small and uncertain, while its toxic influence upon the 
body is decisive. The scientist and the captain of in- 
dustry have already utterly discredited the ancient fal- 
lacy that liberty to get drunk is a necessary element in 
moral discipline and that restrictive laws will destroy 
the ethical fibre of the race. What ruins the brain can- 
not produce moral fibre, and what fosters crime and lowers 
a man’s industrial capacity cannot provide ethical train- 
ing. 
Other scientists of world renown forcibly prove that 
even occasional drinking makes the body far more sus- 
ceptible to disease. In a British regiment in the Orient, 
having three hundred total abstainers, the amount of 
sickness among them for a given period was one-half of 
one per cent., while it was two and one-half per cent. 
(five times as large!) for the rest of the regiment. Still 
other scientists have shown that the drink habit leads 
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to a veritable ‘‘slaughter of the innocents.” Among 
twenty thousand babes the mortality at the end of eight 
months was 13 per cent. where parents were abstainers, 
23 per cent. when parents were moderate, and 32 per 
cent. where parents were customary drinkers,—one child 
in five, in this particular group, sacrificed by the drink 
habits of parents! 

No wonder that in the face of such facts grog is ex- 
cluded from the German navy and every recruit is given 
a pamphlet descriptive of the evils of liquor. Among 
doctors the term for alcohol is coming to be ‘‘brain 
poison,’’ and its use as a medicine is rapidly decreasing. 
Among lawyers it is called ‘the crime-producer.”’ Lord 
Chief Justice Alverstone of England recently declared 
that judges commonly hold it responsible for at least 90 
per cent. of crime. 

The State cannot afford to accept revenues from the 
liquor business. The office of government is not to tax 
vice, but to encourage virtue! Liquor pays our nation 
$200,000,000 a year. But this represents a vast finan- 
cial, mental, and moral loss. Subtract the large sum 
spent in collecting this revenue. Then subtract the po- 
lice, court, prison, and asylum expenses caused by this 
traffic. Then subtract the bills for doctors, drugs, nurses, 
hospitals, and undertakers, directly due to the drink 
habit. Then subtract the wages lost on account of in- 
capacity through drink, —$200,000,000 a year, as much as 
the government receives. Then subtract—we are now 
far down the minus side—the vast sums spent by private 
and public charities to provide for the wrecks of intem- 
perance. Over against this add up the tears, heartaches, 
divorces, vices, crimes, ruined homes, diseased and neg- 
lected children, and say, if you can, that this is a wise 
way to support the government! The manufacture of 
liquor for drink is the very greatest economic waste. It 
is worse than employing laborers to dig and then fill 
useless holes in the ground. Every workman released 
from the liquor traffic would at once be re-employed on 
tasks that would contribute to the nation’s real wealth 
and that would cause no woe or wrong. 

The conscience and reason of mankind are fast coming 
to assert, with tremendous earnestness, that restrictive 
laws against the drink habit and the liquor traffic are 
no abridgment of personal liberty. Vices have no sacred 
privileges. The community has the right—it is its 
duty—to protect itself against all forms of evil. Lib- 
erty does not mean license to do wrong. The State 
prohibits lotteries, and the question of liberty is not 
raised. But drink is a far greater curse. The nations 
unite to prohibit the indiscriminate use of opium, and 
no outcry respecting freedom is raised. But alcohol is 
a more ruinous drug. Prohibition of the use of infected 
water is no abridgment of personal freedom. Restric- 
tions against the ‘‘whiskey microbe’’ are equally neces- 
sary and justifiable. ‘To insist on abstinence is to guar- 
antee the highest freedom to all. Restrictive measures 
that foster the highest life of all men do not destroy the 
real freedom of a single man, while the license permitted 
the individual that injures the whole community is not 
true liberty for any man. 

Certain pessimists dolefully wail, Men have always 
used liquors and we can never stop the drink habit, 
But Unitarians will not think so meanly of human nat- 
ure! Impossible to control an evil custom? Slavery 
has been abolished. Bloody sacrifices have ceased. 
Piracy has stopped. Barbarities have vanished. And 
yet, strange to say, some people deny that the race can 
be educated to abandon liquors! But this is moral 
atheism. Medical science is changing the diet of people 
and] preventing [disease. Cannot religious sentiment 
change the drinking of people and exalt human life? 
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A race that has weighed the stars, tamed the lighthings, 
made the air a speaking tube so that continent may 
whisper to continent, and now rivals the flight of birds, 
can surely prevent drunkenness! When the danger is 
clearly seen and the ruin is generally felt, the victory will 
easily be won. We can stop the curse when we suf- 
ficiently realize that it is a curse. What was done for 
a time in San Francisco, after its disaster, proves that 
all that is needed is a sufficient realization of our danger 
at this point. : 

The drink habit opens the door to disease and destitu- 
tion and closes it against opportunity and happiness. 
Intemperance drives men away from home and heaven 
into sorrow and perdition. Science marks alcohol a 
deadly poison. Captains of industry, leaders of armies, 
teachers of youth, medical experts, insurance managers, 
trainers of athletes, prohibit its use. Charity mourns 
its ravages and staggers under its burdens. Courts 
swarm with its criminal products. Religion warns against 
its wide-spread ruin. The State wrestles with its gigantic 
evils. Only unholy greed appeals through it to gross 
appetite and thereby pushes thousands into poorhouses, 
prisons, asylums, and untimely graves. 

The liquor monopoly, in restraint of virtue, is the great- 
est enemy of home and school, of Church and State: 
while it prospers, children perish, education suffers, the 
gospel languishes, and state-houses are flooded with cor- 
ruption. The saloon is the greatest foe to peace and 
prosperity, to freedom and manhood, which the Church 
must destroy or itself suffer ruin. The brewery that 
turns good barley into liquid death, brews nothing but 
sorrows and crimes. The distillery that transforms 
good food into poison for body and soul, distills in the 
end a flood of tears. The suppression of the drink habit 
by education and the destruction of the liquor traffic 
by legislation constitute the most effective ‘‘ Applied 
Christianity.” Laws against the ‘‘Whiskey Trust,” 
which corrupts everything human and blights every- 
thing divine, foster life and protect liberty. Statutes 
restricting the use of alcohol favor freedom and fortune. 
To conquer the drink habit is to conserve the greatest 
of our national resources,—manhood. ‘otal abstinence 
is the highway of human progress. Drinking liquor is 
the surrender of personal independence; sobriety, the 
perfection of individual liberty and civic freedom. In- 
difference to the temperance cause is supreme disloyalty 
to Christ. Neutrality toward the saloon is treason to 
humanity. In the work of social betterment all social- 
istic programmes are insignificant beside the victory for 
temperance which would destroy the sources of poverty 
and improve the character of human life. A vote against 
whiskey is a masterstroke for civilization and Christianity. 

The whole horizon is bright with promise. In Russia 
half a million people attend weekly temperance lectures. 
Iceland and Japan, Bulgaria and Mexico, join hands in 
victories for sobriety. A hundred thousand Good 
Templars in Germany, where lawyers and doctors, 
professors and students are declaring for total abstinence. 
Two million employees in. our nation under orders to 
avoid drink. Half our population and two-thirds our 
territory under stringent restrictions. Millions of young 
people in our public schools taught and trained to ab- 
stain from liquors. Our Seattle Exposition free from the 
curse. The Catholic Church in America taking the most 
advanced grounds for temperance, Cardinal Gibbons 
recently declaring that “the agitation is getting a foot- 
hold which eventually will mean wide-spread prohibition. ’’ 

In Sweden 12,000 enthusiastic students pledged to 
total abstinence. In Denmark, the names of over half 
the adult population recently put on a petition for re- 
strictive legislation. Insurance companies and fraternal 
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orders barring the users of liquors. The drink bill of 
Great Britain decreased nearly $50,000,000 in 1908. 
The economists and scientists in France, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Hungary loud in warnings. Some 1,500 
periodicals throughout the world exclusively devoted to 
the cause. Magazines and newspapers fast refusing 
liquor advertisements. No liquors allowed in working- 
men’s clubs in Finland. In the British navy 25,000 
total abstainers: forty per cent. of the 60,000 imperial 
troops in India also total abstainers. The W. C. T. U 
binding the continents and the isles of the sea in the web 
of its white ribbons! 

At the recent International Congress on Alcoholism, 
in London, 1,500 delegates were in attendance from 26 
countries, the largest number (150) being from Germany, 
whose present chancellor sent hearty greetings. A prom- 
inent field marshal of the imperial army, a distinguished 
admiral, the Lord Chief Justice, and the Prime Minister— 
to mention only British names—made earnest and im- 
pressive addresses. We may well sing in jubilant hope 
and great gladness,— 

“A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 


With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.’’ 


The International Council. 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., PRESIDENT. 


The International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Thinkers and Workers represents a movement 
of no little prophetic significance. Its history and devel- 
opment are known to most of you. It was organized 
at Boston at the time of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of your American Unitarian Association, with the stated 
purpose of opening communications with those in all 
lands who are striving to unite pure religion and perfect 
liberty and to increase fellowship and co-operation among 
them. It has since held four influential conventions,— 
at London in 1901, at Amsterdam in 1903, at Geneva 
in 1905, at Boston in 1907, and it will hold its next meet 
ing in Berlin from the 6th to the roth of August next. 
A programme of extraordinary interest and importance 
has been provisionally arranged, and the meetings will 
attract wide-spread attention. Already the prepara- 
tions for the meetings have brought into alliance and 
co-operation the hitherto separated bodies of liberal 
Christians in the German Empire, and discovered to them 
the strength that comes in associated effort. I need 
not say that the efficiency of the Council and the sig- 
nificance of the great meetings held under its auspices 
are in no small measure due to the unbounded enthusiasm 
and indefatigable industry of the gentleman who has 
served as the secretary of the Council since its origin,— 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 

The Council is a genuine realization of the dreams and 
hopes that have animated generations of Unitarians. 
Here is the organization which leads us out of denomina- 
tional isolation or rivalry into inspiring recognition of 
our oneness with the universal church of God through- 
out the world. Here is the body that emphasizes our 
unities rather than our dissents. The Council brings 
men together out of separate and peculiar traditions, 
out of legitimate preferences for certain familiar beliefs 
and hopes, into the unity of the universal religious con- 
sciousness. The Council is the unfettered servant of 
truth and freedom and brotherhood. It enjoys the 
stimulus of intellectual variety, it broadens our horizons, 
it refreshes us with nobler reaches of vision. 

As we meet in the confederated family of religious 
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liberals, each open-minded ally grows at once wiser and 
broader, each discovers the excellences of others and at 
the same time the merits of his own heritage. We learn 
to practise the forbearance that is so often violated by 
personal egotism or sectarian pride. 
against the peril of corrupting the love of our own ways 
into partisanship or turning our differences into censo- 
riousness. We emphasize the convictions that all good 
men hold in common. We form enduring friendships 
and renew our faith and courage. 

The great and urgent peril of all religious organiza- 
tions to-day is provinciality. The special danger which 
confronts us Unitarians is that we shall become so much 
absorbed in our little dissents or our differences among 
ourselves or our separate tasks, that we shall fail to see 
things largely and to see them whole. We need to be 
lifted up to where we can see the world-wide significance 
of our movement, to where we shall discover the essen- 
tial oneness of all our endeavors. We have listened 
here this morning to interesting and inspiring reports 
from different men who are guiding a variety of public- 
spirited endeavors; but now, as we gather up the im- 
pressions of this morning, I appeal to you to see not so 
much the paramount importance of any one field of 
service represented here, but the unity of all. All these 
labors and plans and hopes belong together in the great 
realm of religious experience. It is not the temperance 
cause or social justice or religious education or church 
extension that is the whole thing. These are the seg- 
ments that go to make the full-orbed circle. 

It is the glory of every Christian fellowship, as of every 
historic land, that its roots are wide-spread in the con- 
sciousness of common humanity and deep in the sanctities 
of the spirit. To a denomination, as to an individual, 
self-knowledge comes not in seclusion or independency, 
but in the entanglements of sympathy and the victories 
and defeats of co-operative energy. We need to realize 
more the universal elements in our form of faith and 
know it in its depth and richness. We need to under- 
stand how it speaks and interprets the universal spirit, 
how it stands neutral to all distinctions of race and 
vicissitudes of time and place, how it represents the simple 
spiritual truths that are independent of clime or era, 
class or tribe, youth or age. 

Is not this the service which the International Council 
can peculiarly render to our cause? Here is an enterprise 
that has the full-rounded symmetry we so often crave. 
Here is the length and breadth and depth and height which 
claims and includes all our interests. This work has depth, 
for it is well rooted in the wholesome soil of an historic 
past. It is established in the hearts and consciences of 
the leaders of progressive religious thought and life. It 
is conscious of the impulses derived from the convictions 
and dreams and hopes of many generations. This work 
has length. It is laid out on long lines, and through the 
confusion of theological thought and the hurry of human 
experience it follows a clearly defined path of achievement. 
It has breadth. It is open-minded, responsive to new 
ideas, receptive of fresh impressions. It keeps us in 
sympathy with many forms of human thought and ex- 
pression. It crosses the obstacles of oceans and moun- 
tains and the boundaries of creed and sect. It leads 
us into alliance with all unselfish endeavors for human 
welfare. And this work has height. It is conscious 
that it has some relation to the working out in this world 
of the will of God. It feels the impulses that come from 
the permanent sources of power. If this work had only 
depth, it would be fruitless. If jt had only length, it 
would be narrow and hard. If it had only breadth, it 
would be soft and thin. If it had only height, it would 
be vague and impracticable. But it has all four dimen- 
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sions,—a dynamic out of the past, a present energy of 
service, an out-reaching sympathy and good will to all 
brave comrades and good causes, and a hope and faith 
that ennobles and transfigures its incomplete tasks. 

I ask for the International Council your increasing 
interest and loyalty. 


The National Alliance. 


BY EMMA C. LORD, PRESIDENT. 


The National Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women has no story to tell of great results ac- 
complished nor of rapid progress in its growth during 
the period since its last report to the National Confer- 
ence. There have been branches which, after a brave 
struggle, have succumbed to such adverse conditions 
as the effects of a constantly changing population or 
the closing of their church, and have ceased to exist. 
On the other hand, others, after some years of inactivity 
and seeming hopelessness, have renewed their courage 
and resumed their work. It is gratifying, however, to 
be able to report that, with the fluctuations common to 
every enterprise, the progress of the Alliance has been 
steadily onward in the line of its efforts to carry out the 
purposes of the organization. The religious life of our 
churches has been quickened and the women have been 
brought into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship; but not to such an extent as to allow the slight- 
est- diminution of effort on the part of any woman al- 
ready in this work, which might be strengthened by the 
co-operation of many who have not yet lent a hand. 

As is well known, each branch, after paying one-third 
of its membership fees to the national treasury, is abso- 
lutely independent in raising and disbursing its funds, 
and in carrying on its work as seems best suited to the 
local conditions. However, the true spirit of fellowship 
and co-operation cannot be limited by local interests; 
therefore opportunities are placed before the branches, 
through which they may unite with others in a better, 
because a broader, work. These opportunities are made 
known to the branches through the standing committees 
of the parent organization and suggestions in Word 
and Work. 

The Post-office Mission, which includes all forms of 
distribution of Unitarian literature, is conducted by a 
committee representing every section of the United 
States and Canada. This committee advises with local 
committees, suggests methods, and has evolved a sys- 
tematic plan of work which, if followed, will bring the 
best results and avoid the waste of material and effort. 
During the past year the number of applicants for Uni- 
tarian literature has increased 53 per cent., and hundreds 
of letters have been received asking questions concern- 
ing our belief. The value of the work done by the Post- 
office Mission is not fully realized, as is shown by the 
following from the last report: “Among 370 Alliance 
branches there are 173 which do not report any form of 
distribution of Unitarian literature, only 47 branches 
advertise, only 39 distribute Unitarian literature, except 
from their church door or to correspondents. In other 
words, they are making no effort to reach those who do 
not happen to read one of the 47 advertisements or some 
Paragraph Pulpit, and who never enter a church door.” 
Let the spirit which animates this central committee, 
in its belief that ‘‘the religion which the world needs is 
not the religion which dwells within church walls, wait- 
ing for those which seek it,’’ but that it is ‘‘the religion 
which carries its message of light and inspiration out 
into the world,” animate the religious life of all our 
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women, and we will have every branch doing effective 
work in the distribution of Unitarian literature, and 
united in spreading the knowledge of our gospel. 

® The work of the Committee on Appeals plays an im- 
portant part in promoting the co-operation for which 
the Alliance stands. The members represent the differ- 
ent sections of the denominational field, and to this com- 
mittee come all appeals for financial aid, which, after 
thorough investigation, are brought to the Executive 
Board and there fully discussed and voted upon. ‘Those 
which are approved are printed in Word and Work, 
and the branches asked to contribute. It is pleasant 
to report a steadily spreading realization of the value of 
this opportunity for co-operation. Large and strong 
branches give generously from abundant treasuries, 
while the smaller branches and those with little money 
have learned that one dollar, fifty cents, or even twenty- 
five cents, means as much as a larger sum, when given in 
a spirit of helpfulness and fellowship. Grace Chapel at 
Green Harbor, Mass., the Meadville Theological School, 
and the Pacific School for the Ministry are standing ap- 
peals which come before the branches each year, Grace 
Chapel receiving $400 and the theological schools $250 
each. During the past two years, in addition to these, 
fifteen appeals have been approved, the amounts asked 
have varied from $1,000 to $100 and have represented 
church interests in New England, Middle States, and 
Canada, the West, the South, and the Rocky Mountains. 
All the money asked for in these appeals has been given, 
and the way is clear for further opportunities in the 
future 

The work of the Southern Missionary Committee is 
dependent upon yearly contributions of money from the 
branches, and from pledges which are made for five 
years. ‘These sums form the Southern Missionary fund, 
which is carefully administered by the committee, with 
the approval of the executive board. From it are paid 
the salaries of three circuit preachers in North Carolina 
and one in Florida and Georgia. On March 28, 1909, 
a Chapel at Pink Hill, N.C., was dedicated, being 
the seventh which has been planted by the Alliance 
in the Southern Missionary field. In each instance the 
people of the locality have given what they could toward 
the expense of building, an equal amount from the 
Southern Missionary fund has made it possible to com- 
plete the simple structures, and they have been dedi- 
cated free from debt. The preaching stations number 
The missionaries are urged to visit and preach in 
more places than they can arrange for, and the extension 
of the work seems limited only by the amount of money 
at the disposal of the committee and by the small number 
of ministers willing and fitted to go into this field. 

The object of the Study Class Committee is to facilitate 
the literary work of the branches: it aims to outline 
courses of study, and for this purpose prepares the Study 
Class Leaflets. Since the last National Conference three 
leaflets have been prepared, ‘‘Liberal Religious Move- 
ments and Leaders in Foreign Countries,’’ ‘‘ Unitarian 
Hymns and Hymn Writers,” and ‘Unitarian Beliefs.”’ 
The National Alliance is indebted to Rev. George A. 
Thayer of Cincinnati, for the careful statements of be- 
lief that introduce each division of this leaflet. With 
these leaflets the use of the lending papers and books 
from the Loan Library, maintained by the Sunday 
School Society and the Alliance, a branch may have 
interesting and helpful meetings, and through these 
meetings a better knowledge of denominational subjects 
is acquired, the religious life of our churches is quickened, 
i the primary object of the Alliance is empha- 
sized. 

The Cheerful Letter Exchange does the work signified 
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by its name, and through the Cheerful Letter magazine 
and the personal letters sent by the workers spreads the 
gospel of love and courage without mention of denomina- 
tional lines. 171 branches have Cheerful Letter Commit- 


“tees, and the three departments are in good working order. 


The Book Club is a constant means of communication 
between applicants for reading and letters and those who 
are ready to give both. The Home Study Department re- 
ports 51 young persons, from 16 different States, who are 
being taught by correspondence in a wide range of studies. 
245 libraries are scattered through 38 States, 40 of these 
libraries being permanent, and several are in places where 
there has never been a circulating library. During the 
past year a new line of work has been taken up by the 
National Alliance, in an effort to get into touch with the 
girls of our faith in college, to stimulate their loyalty, 
and to bring them into fellowship with the local church 
and its organizations. The committee is in communica- 
tion with 54 branches in cities and towns having colleges 
or normal schools, and have received cordial expressions 
of willingness to co-operate. The effort is too new to 
show definite results, but it is hoped that it will prove 
valuable. 

The Conference Committee meets with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association, to discuss 
plans of co-operation, and has been especially helpful 
in the Southern Missionary work. The American Uni- 
tarian Association gives a portion of the salary of one 
of the circuit preachers, and has sent Billings lecturers 
and others into the circuits, who have proved a help and 
inspiration to both preacher and peop e. 

It is with especial pleasure that we report the organ- 
ization of the British League of Unitarian Women, in 
London, May, 1908. The League is modelled upon the 
By-laws of the National Alliance. Cordial greetings 
have been exchanged between the sister organizations, 
and the fellowship of a common cause has already proved 
helpful to both the League and the Alliance. 

On the financial side of Alliance work, figures will 
speak briefly and to the point. During the year ending 
April 30, 1908, 362 branches raised $133,761.25; during 
the year ending April 30, 1909, 370 branches raised 
$137,588.73; a total for the two years of $271,349.98. 
The expenses of the National organization for 1908 were 
$4,946.73; for 1909, $4,646.31; a total for two years of 
$9,593-04. 

In presenting this report the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women pledges itself to renewed effort and to 
unswerving loyalty to the fundamentals of our liberal 
faith, and believes that the 17,200 members can give no 
better testimony to that faith than to be found in the 
front rank of workers for the uplift of humanity and in 
every effort to right wrong. 


The Fellowship for Social Justice. 


BY REV. WILLIAM W. PECK, SECRETARY. 


The Fellowship for Social Justice accepts the courtesy 
of an introduction to the National Conference with 
gratitude. Unlike the other organizations represented 
this morning, we have no past, that is, to speak of. 
Such reticence is not due to fear in these days of exposure, 
but is the modesty of extreme youth. We crave your 
attention on the grounds of our expectations, and solicit 
your sympathy with our aspirations rather than your 
satisfactions with our achievements. 

Organized in Boston, May, 1908, the fellowship has 
won the requisites of a national society. With a presi- 
dent in a metropolitan pulpit maintaining the best tra- 
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ditions of our body for brave and fearless utterance, 
a secretary sequestered on the hills of Massachusetts, 
where the weary cease from troubling and the wicked 
are at rest, vice-presidents who are solving the problem 
of the South, purifying the soiled political linen of Phila- 
delphia, another who just escaped from being governor 
of New Hampshire, and several more arduously spending 
themselves in behalf of our faith in the West and East, 
with a select membership not too numerous to embarrass 
a Unitarian enterprise scattered throughout our country 
and the provinces, the Fellowship makes its initial bow at 
this conference. Having told where we are from, I shall 
endeavor to tell you why we are and hazard an ‘opinion 
as to where we are going. 

Our object, as stated in our constitution, is, ‘“Io pro- 
vide a fellowship for united action against all forms of 
social injustice and to sustain one another in the appli- 
cation of our religious ideals to the needs of the present 
day.” 

The Fellowship resulted from an informal meeting of 
a group of men who were deeply impressed that condi- 
tions were wrong, and that the churches could do some- 
thing to correct them. Being in at the birth, you will 
indulge me the personal pronoun. We were convinced 
that the dominant forces of society were moving in 
obedience to the impulses of the jungle. Arrogance, 
greed, covetousness, and the whole catalogue of deadly 
sins were daily being discovered as controlling men who 
debauched politics, made business a war, and esteemed 
righteousness and justice platitudes of the class-room 
and pulpit. Too frequently it was found that the be- 
trayers of trust in insurance companies, the coal barons 
of Pennsylvania, tyrants of industrialism, and other 
“undesirable citizens’? were men high in the church. 
Contrary to our fond delusions the iniquities of society 
have been exposed not as the unaided deeds of debased 
and repulsive creatures, but rather the acts of respec- 
table business men concealing themselves behind the 
base tools who did their will and took the blame for pay. 

It is needless, in these times surfeited with revelations 
of the complicity of all sorts of the nominally decent in 
every kind of social indecency, to rehearse the facts 
proving that either the message of our churches or the 
methods have failed to dominate modern commercial 
and industrial life. Whatever the cause, the churches 
cannot escape responsibility for the character of its 
products. Men who corrupt legislatures, steal franchises, 
crush their workmen, heap up riches from sweat shops, 
the ill-requited toil of women and children, and share in 
all the ugly practices regrettably the rule in so much of 
the industrial world to-day, cannot be called moral, 
much less religious. We belong to that communion of 
believers who have inscribed upon our banners, ‘‘Love 
to God and love to man.” We hold these to be the 
essentials of religion. However else men may exhibit 
their love to God, we believe that love to man must be 
the animating law of all relations possible in society. . 

The Fellowship was born, then, of the confidence that 
the application of the ideals of our free faith to the needs 
of the present day will change this tale of shame. We 
are the children of unrest, but not of despair. We are 
optimistic of the power of our churches to transform 
this situation. 

This leads to the question, What we propose to do. 
Let me say, first, we do not propose to divert the church 
from its great-office of worship,—of the nurture of human 
souls,—nor do we propose to bind upon any political 
and economic programmes. We do insist that no wor- 
ship is worthy of continuance that leaves the worshipper 
a complacent partner in the scheme of things as they are. 
We do contend that it is not law, but conscience, not the 
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fear of the Lord nor of states’ prisons, but love of right- 
eousness, the spirit of human fraternity which must 
govern all political remedies and dictate even economic 
programmes. We further affirm that the vicious dual- 
ism of a secular and a sacred divorcing religion and busi- 
ness, separating worship and service, must end. For 
this has begotten the hideous brood of injustices, the 
shame of civilization, the humiliation of religion. 

The times call for a forward march of the Church. The 
eyes of the comfortably blind must be opened to the 
crop of ills that injustice grows. The ears of the luxuri- 
antly deaf must be unstopped to the cries of distress that 
rise where oppressive power tyrannizes the defenceless 
weak. Let others busy themselves as they may with 
apostolic and non-apostolic succession: ’tis ours to show 
the apostolic spirit of service. Let them devote their 
time to mending the broken fences of a decadent theology : 
ours is the behest to translate belief into action and 
write the divine love upon human hearts in deeds of 
love. 

We accept the priest’s office as described by President 
Eliot, who says: ‘‘The priests of the New Religion will 
strive to improve social and industrial conditions. They 
will not attempt to reconcile people to present ills by the 
promise of future compensation. The true end of all 
religions and philosophies is to teach man to serve his 
fellow-man.”’ : 

We believe the time has come when our church shall 
gird itself for the glories of this leadership, welcome its 
perils, risk losing its life, if happily such unconcern shall 
save her to more and greater service in the distant time. 
‘“Whenever the weak and the weary are ridden down by the strong, 

Whenever the voice of honor is drowned by the howling throng, 


Whenever the right pleads clearly while the lords of life are dumb, 
The times of forbearance are over, and the time to strike has come.” 


The Conference Sermon. * 


BY ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE, D.D. 


For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God.—Romans Viii. 19. 

There is a form of popular entertainment that de- 
serves more serious attention than it receives. The 
moving picture machine shows to the average man, as 
does nothing else, the relativity of things. This can 
indeed ‘‘crowd eternity into an hour.” For instance, a 
photograph is taken of a rosebud, then another of a half- 
blown rose, and, lastly, one of the full blown flower. The 
amount of time thus represented is the full cycle of the 
life of the rose. But in the operation of the machine 
the whole process is made to pass before the eye in a 
moment. ‘The possibilities of this are suggestive enough. 
The whole history of the race might thus be dramatized 
and a million years made to yield up their message in a 
half hour. So also of the individual. Every incident 
in one’s life from infancy to hallowed old age could thus 
be brought into review in a few moments. The question 
naturally suggests itself, Is there not more on the film 
than our machine exhibits? The answer of religion is 
that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath the 
heart conceived the things which God hath in reserve 
for them that love him. In other words, the world is 
not made, but being made; man is not made, but is in 
process of creation. Said the great Lotze, “If we had 
been present at the creation of the world, we should 
have seen exactly the forces which are now operating.” 

Here we are indeed on solid ground. The medical 
man will say that many of our diseases are to be attrib- 


* T he sermon before the Conference was preached extempore. T his report | is s made 


from advance notes furnished by Dr. Pierce. 
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uted to the fact that we have not as yet perfectly adapted 
ourselves to the standing posture. The sociologist will 
tell us that the things which vex us are partly a remainder 
brought over from the unsolved problems of the past, 
and partly the result of our endeavor to adapt ourselves 
to a changed order necessitated by higher moral stand- 
ards. The psychologist will tell us that there are thou- 
sands of cells in our brains yet to be awakened. He will 
tell us that there are no educated men, only that there 
are some who are less ignorant than others. The geolo- 
gist tells us that more than one-half of the time required 
for the development of life on our earth has been devoted 
to the production, not of man, but of molluscs. He will 
say that about 30 per cent. has been required to produce 
a fish and about 10 per cent. to produce a mammal. 
He will also say that of all geologic time only one-half of 
I per cent. has been occupied by what we know as man. 
In other words, his verdict is that we are just beginning 
our career. And this is the verdict of the poet as well 
as of the scientist :— 

““Man as yet is being made, and, ere the crowning Age of ages, 

Shall not eon after eon pass and touch him into shape? 

All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 

Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 

Hallelujah to the Maker: ‘It is finished. Man is made.’” 

And the facts in the case are not changed by the 
appearance in the world from time to time of such as 
we delight to call the Light of the World. The great- 
ness of these solitary characters only serves to reveal 
the undeveloped condition of the average man, as tower- 
ing mountains reveal the dark and deep valleys below. 
Religion cannot content itself with perfected men: it 
demands perfected man. If every mountain and hill 
is to be made low, it is because every valley is to be 
exalted. Here again the profoundest religious con- 
sciousness finds utterance through the mouth of the poet: 

“Man is not Man as yet, 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
‘The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 
I say, begins man’s general infancy. 


Then shall his long triumphant march begin, 
Thence shall his being date.” 

This is the raw material upon which religion works. 
The business of religion is to finish man. Strangely 
enough, this is the real meaning of sin, for sin is an 
incident of development. Even if one chooses to call the 
fall of man a myth, it must not be forgotten that a myth 
does not arise until there is something for it to explain. 
This particular account is one way of explaining the 
fact; for the fact is that we have sinned, or, literally, 
“missed the mark,’’ and, not until we perceive that, is 
there much hope for us. It was not until Adam and 
Eve knew that they were naked that they began to 
fashion garments for themselves, and”it is"something for 
the soul to discover its own shabbiness. Indeed, not 
until then can much be done; and the great soul feels 
that his mission is not to those who are morally whole, 
but to those who are morally sick. And he declares 
that there is more joy in heaven over one sinner who 
repents—that is, changes his polarity—than over ninety 
and nine who, in their owntestimation, need no ‘repen- 
tance. 

There is no danger of our taking this too seriously. 
Sometimes we have been very stupid in not understand- 
ing what is meant by the sense of sin, as it is called; 
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but, nevertheless, the chief business of religion is to con- 
vince men that we are sinners. “If any man thinketh 
more highly of himself than he ought to think,” he 
thereby erects before him a barrier to all future progress. 
“We do nothing well,” said Martineau, ‘‘until we learn 
our worth: we do nothing best until we forget it.” Our 
city is full of men who are sick, but we do not know it. 
Living next door is the doctor who can diagnose their 
case, who can prescribe for them physically or mentally, 
and introduce them to a life compared with which their 
present life is death. They are sick men, but do not 
yet know it; but the medical profession has no guardian 
faculty by which it can say to men, “You are sick.” 
Our city is full of men who are ignorant, but they do not 
know it. The teacher stands by and says, “I only wish 
that that man would ask me what the facts are in the 
case, but I have no commission to go and insult him by 
telling him that he is wrong.’’ You look through our 
libraries. “There are books on every conceivable subject 
written by men who have not the faintest idea of what 
they are talking about,—social fancies, religious fancies, 
pseudo-science, incorrect observations. That condition 
is found everywhere,—men who are ignorant, but do 
not know it. If they could only be convinced of their 
ignorance, already they would be on the road to becom- 
ing wise. Now, the earth is full of men and women who 
are morally sick and morally ignorant, and it is the busi- 
ness of religion, first of all, to make them aware of that 
fact. And that is precisely what ‘‘the conviction of 
sin” is intended to do. It is intended to penetrate the 
conceit of men, and to show them that the life they are 
now living is not the grand, full life that they think it is. 
They are to compare themselves with a higher life, to 
hold the web of their life before the sunshine, and to look 
through it and see how many missed stitches there are. 

So, when that great teacher comes into the world, he 
formulates his message precisely in accordance with that. 
“T am come,” he says, ‘‘that they who see not may see, 
and those who see may become blind.” A wonderful 
saying that, when you stop to think of it! I have come 
into the world that men who have no moral perception 
may gain some insight into moral and spiritual realities; 
and, on the other hand, I have come in order that these 
people who think they know it all may realize that they 
know nothing as they ought to know it. ‘If any man,” 
says Paul, “thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth not anything yet as he ought to know it.” 

So one of the first things that religion has to do with 
us is to persuade us that we are not as good as we hoped 
or as bad as we feared, that our lives are merely the raw 
material, that we are to have a certain divine dissatisfac- 
tion with our attainments: there is to be a necessary 
pecking at the shell of contentment. 

It need hardly be said that this attitude of self-dis- 
paragement is no place for permanent abode. If we are 
in a room where the air is foul, we are thankful to be 
informed of the fact, that we may make our way to the 
open; otherwise there is no virtue in being aware of our 
sad plight. Indeed, unless this feeling of dissatisfaction 
shall arouse us to healthful activity, it is a positive harm 
to the soul. To guard against this, religion invokes the 
sense of aspiration and worship. If it makes us dissat- 
isfied with our old life, it endeavors to win us to a higher 
and better life. For worship is the opening of the soul 
toward the ideal life. Practically, religion consists in our 
effort to adjust ourselves to an ideal life. This is the inner 
meaning of the matchless story of the Transfiguration. 
Enough there is about us to disfigure us, and our lot 
were hopeless indeed if there were no influences to trans- 
figure and glorify us. And, when we are told that Jesus 
took with him to the Mount of Transfiguration Peter 
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and James and John, what is that but another way of 
saying that every type of character and every tempera- 
ment is susceptible of transfiguration. This is the 
meaning of Lowell’s lines, — 
“Still through our paltry stir and strife 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And longing molds in clay 

What Life carves in the marble real.’ 

Though the practical man may be disposed to question 
it, it is, nevertheless, true that the most potent influence 
in a man’s life is his longing and aspiring. So true is 
this that religion has appropriated a word for that pur- 
pose. The word ‘‘Faith’’ means the power of making 
real our ideals. In the language of scripture it is ‘the 
giving substance to things hoped for.’”’ When the 
apostle prays that Christ may dwell in our hearts by 
faith, he means that we should make the ideal life our 
real life. So, too, that strange gospel passage, ‘‘When 
ye pray, believe that ye have received it, and ye shall 
receive it.”” Strange language this, were it not that our 
daily experience proves how true it is. There is a curi- 
ous confirmation of this in some words of Dr. Isador 
Coriat: “In some forms of hysteria the patient suffers 
from a peculiar group of symptoms. ‘There is no sign of 
muscular weakness or paralysis, but all attempts at 
walking are unsuccessful. The patient has lost or sup- 
pressed the mental image of the co-ordinate movements 
necessary for locomotion.’’. Accordingly, religion affirms 
that man is made in the image of God, and that image 
is ever to be kept before the mind. Werise or fall in the 
scale of creation according as that image is clear or dim. 
The rare soul has always been able to say, “I and my 
Father are one.” 

Another aid that religion invokes is what, for the lack 
of a better name, may be called the sublimation of ethics. 
We sometimes speak of the moral law as if it were a 
thing in black and white: we keep it or we do not. 
This ministers to a sort of personal complacency in us 
when we say to ourselves, I have not lied, I have not 
stolen, I have not committed murder: I have kept all 
of the ten commandments. It may be and may be not. 
The commandments have to be interpreted from the 
altitude of each life. To say to a savage, Thou shalt 
not steal, simply means that he shall not take other 
people’s property; to an author, that he shall not forget 


to use his quotation marks; to a writer of history, it — 


means that he shall consecrate himself to tell things as 
they are. To steal may seem to you and me vastly more 
than it does to a man of lower experience. The time 
may come in your experience when you discover that to 
withhold your love from one who needs it is as truly to 
steal as if you robbed him of his pocketbook. One can 
imagine a stage of spiritual perception when to withhold 
sympathy and help financially or morally or intellectu- 
ally is little less than murder. So a writer in the 
Bible says, ‘‘He who hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
The religion comes to each man and says to him, The com- 
mandments are to be interpreted with the highest per- 
ception that you have. And we are never to be com- 
placent simply because we have never stolen any one’s 
pocketbook or because we have never cold-bloodedly 
murdered any man. You have an illustration of this 
in the Old Testament where, when Joseph was sold into 
bondage, his brothers, who were evidently very proper 
people, said, ‘“‘Let us not lay our hand on him and kill 
him, for he is our brother; but let us sell him into bond- 
age.’’ That was more polite, but it all amounts to the 
same thing. 

For this very reason one of the distinguishing marks 
of one who has come into his inheritance as a son of God 
is moral sensitiveness. It is comparatively easy for us 
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to feel the throng and press of life as it surges about us. 
But the test of our life is to feel the demand that seems 
only to touch the hem of our garment. All education 
is indeed calculated to increase our sensitiveness; but 
religion, functioning through our imagination, urges us 
to bear one another’s burdens. It shows us that the cup 
of cold water given in his name is not without its reward. 
It enables us to know whom we are feeding when we 
feed the hungry, whom we are clothing when we clothe 
the naked, and whom we are visiting in prison. 

Another characteristic of a son of God is the passion 
for progress. Whenever the spirit summons us to the 
back of the desert, and we stand before the burning bush 
of our conscience, the voice is always a command to go 
forward. It never bids Moses to go back to Egypt and 
make the children of Israel contented with their servile 
lot, but it bids him lead the children of Israel out of 
bondage into freedom. And yet we must not mistake 
mere motion for progress or change for improvement. 
All real progress is from without to within, from matter 
to spirit, from form to substance. Every deeper pene- 
tration into the meaning of life is another step toward 
the kingdom of God. 

Lastly, the distinguishing mark of a son of God is his 
personal consecration to the service of others. ‘To con- 
secrate a thing is to set it apart for the uses for which it 
is intended. A man is consecrated when he obeys the 
law of his own nature, his mind is consecrated when he 
observes the laws of thought, his body is consecrated 
when it is kept at the highest point of efficiency for 
natural purposes. One’s life is consecrated when body, 
mind, and spirit are made to serve universal ends. For 
we are not our own and have no title to ourselves. We 
have been bought with a price. So Emerson writes to 
Carlyle: “I write to implore you to be careful of your 
health. You are the property of all whom you rejoice 
in heart and soul, and you must not deal with your body 
as your own.’”’ And the highest word of religion lies in 
the gospel word, “For their sakes I consecrate myself, 
that they may be consecrated in truth.” 

For this kind of man the world waits. ‘‘For the 
earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God.” 


Spiritual Life, 


To be truly happy is a question of how we begin, and 
not of how we end; of what we want, and not of what 
we have.—Stevenson. 

we 


No day will help thee if thou art not in the spirit of 
the day. ‘The holiest Sabbath rest will be nothing to thee 
if thou has not rest within.—George Matheson. 


st 


A laborer among the gardens of the soul found that 
the strength to uproot weeds was less rare than the power 
to distinguish them from flowers.—E. Scott O’Connor, 


a 


It is a good thing to control our own listlessness or 
moodiness, and work up some sort of surface cheerful- 
ness for our neighbor’s benefit. That surface cheer- 
fulness is pretty sure to strike in.—Jsabel McDougall. 


s&s 


A week filled up with selfishness and a Sabbath stuffed 
full of religious exercises will make a good Pharisee, but 
a poor Christian. There are many persons who think 
Sunday is a sponge with which to wipe out the sins of 
the week.—Beecher, 
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Literature. 


Srupies In CHRISTIANITY. By Borden 
Parker Bowne. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50-—The 
six essays in this volume do not deal con- 
tinuously with one subject, but they do deal 
with kindred themes. The titles of the 
separate essays scarcely suggest the great 
importance of the matters dealt with, for 
in these matters the point of view is of the 
utmost moment. ‘‘The Christian Revela- 
tion,” ‘‘The Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment,” ‘“The Christian Life,’ ‘‘The Modern 
Conception of the Kingdom of God,” “The 
Church and Moral Progress,” and “The 
Church and Truth” are the titles. Except 
for a hint from the phrase ‘The Modern 
Conception” and a vague suggestion from 
the word ‘‘Progress,’’ a cursory glance at the 
book might have the impression of well- 
worn subjects. Reading more deeply, one 
finds modern truths splendidly presented. 
The point of view makes a transformation. 
The words and phrases of the titles of the 
essays were practically all current in the 
old times before men began to think in terms 
of evolution. But the subjects are here 
handled by a man who is alert for all the 
progress of our present world and our modern 
life. He realizes the full meaning of the fact 
that we live in a new world. ‘The fact of 
development, of progress, of a real life in 
our universe, is the largest practical fact 
with which men deal. ‘To include this 
fact in thinking works a revolution in a 
treatment of such subjects as those in this 
volume. Revelation in a fixed world and 
revelation in a progressive world are so 
different that, if personified, they would 
scarcely recognize each other, much less 
be identical. Many of the ideas of early 
Christianity were shaped when men believed 
.they lived in a fixed world which was in- 
deed soon to be swept out of existence. To 
reinterpret the ideas of Christianity for 
successive ages has been an important task. 
Here it is done for the present age. “The 
deepest thought of Christianity and the 
deepest aim are not salvation, but life, large, 
full, and abundant” (p. 320). ‘It is no 
longer the desire of man to rescue an occa- 


sional sinner here and there from a perishing, 


world, but it is rather to lift that world 
itself into its ideal condition.” Such is the 
point of view, such the spirit, of the writer 
of this volume. ‘The book is full of affirma- 
tion, of faith, of religion. It shows that 
there is room for religion in the thinking 
of a thoroughly modern man. 


OMAR AND THE RasBsBi. By Frederick 
LeRoy Sargent. Cambridge: Harvard Co- 
operative Society——We are accustomed in 
these days to the dramatization of popular 
novels, and it is a common experience to 
enjoy the novel and then enjoy the play. 
But most people would be surprised at the 
thought of dramatizing a philosophy! Here, 
however, the thing is done and done suc- 
cessfully and very cleverly. More than that: 
here are two contrasted philosophies drama- 
tized together and furnishing the light and 
shade needed for good stage effect. Prof. 
Sargent has, with rare discrimination, se- 
lected lines from ‘‘Fitzgerald’s translation of 
the ‘Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam’ and Brown- 
ing’s ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ which not only 
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express these two philosophies of life, but 
which reply to each other quotation by quota- 
tion. Half a dozen characters bear the parts 
in a dramatic arrangement of the woven 
piece. A youth and a maiden are subjected 
to the influence of the two philosophies, 
the young man being especially susceptible 
to the allurements of the one which urges 
“Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of Spring 

Your winter garment of repentance fling.” 
The maiden is repelled by sentiments ex- 
pressed by Omar and adds her influence to 
the high, clear call of the philosophy of the 
rabbi:— 
“What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not 

sink i’ the scale.” 

As we should expect, the philosophy of the 
rabbi wins in the end. Though very brief, 
this work includes many of the most beau- 
tiful quotations from the two great poems 
that it uses. The aims of the author-to 
picture a rejection of the ideas of Omar has 
not led him to pass over the quatrains which 
are best liked. And the quotations from 
Rabbi Ben Ezra include many of the noblest 
of its lines. 


Soncs FROM SkY Mrapows. By Charles 
H. Crandall. New York: The Outing Pub- 
lishing Company. $1—The author goes 
forth with a heart at peace with the world, 
a spirit that is responsive to the joy of things. 
In this beautiful volume—the mechanical 
production of which is in keeping with the 
contents—the author sings of a great variety 
of things. Virility and tender beauty are 
intimately mingled. Such lines’ as these 


from The Man behind the Plow are typical:— 


‘He does not write you poems with his pen, 
But with a plow and Nature’s alchemy, 
That makes the gold leap up behind the 
share. 

He writes them in a mile of waving wheat, 

That bends and leaps and sings the whole 
day long; 

A song of lovely cadence in the breeze, 

A song of rosy children by the hearth, 

A song of mighty ships that plow the main, 

A song of better races yet to be!” 

It is a deft touch that we get in the verses 

of “‘To Sleep” :— 


“There is a quiet path of sleep 
That leads us back to God; 
One sanctuary that remains 
When all our paths are trod. 


Cool fingers for the lidded eyes 
The zephyrs there shall bring, 

The while we glide and dream and drift 
From every sordid thing, 

Through shaded avenues of rest 
Where toil was never known, 

Where God in his great mercy broods 
And heals and mends his own.” 


In the treatment of so wide a variety of 
‘subjects and the use of so great a range of 
metres and forms of versification, one could 
wish that Mr, Crandall had been more uni- 
formly discriminating in fitting the form of 
the verses to the subject, and had avoided, 


for example, the attaching of a subject of 
profound meditation to a metre that trots. 
But such shortcomings are rare in this 
charming book of poetry. 


THE MATTER WITH NERVOUSNESS. By 
H.C. Sawyer, M.D. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles: Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch—The 
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title of the book tempts one to say that one 
of the things that is ‘‘the matter with ner- 
vousness’’ is that the flood of books on the 
subject tends to produce an epidemic of it. 
But, when we get beyond the title, we find 
the book an excellent antidote for much of 
this ailment. ‘‘Once we travelled for hours 
on a train behind a-sad-eyed woman who 
read and read—we could not help seeing it 
—a book upon nervousness. We felt a 
little sorry for her: we longed to lean for- 
ward, to tap her on the shoulder and to 
tell her not to take it all too seriously. ... 
Many a_time the poor, piqued, patient- 
mind—over-roused, over-advised, over- 
quacked, over-scared, over-conscious—needs 
nothing upon this earth quite so much as 
to forget that there is such a thing as health, 
and that there are such things as healers 
in existence.” ‘he author is a competent 
physician. He writes with discrimination, 
humor, wisdom, strength, and withal with 
sanity. He deals not with a special phase 
of this widely discussed matter, but goes 
into the centre of the whole problem and 
builds his answer out of wide and varied ex- 
perience. ‘‘Nervousness is no merely func- 
tional trouble; there are no merely functional 
troubles; it is no mood of the mind; no 
notion of the nerves. Nervousness, whether 
it be slight or severe, transient or permanent, 
is always a surface sign of deep-lying bodily 
deteriorations that are as real as the fract- 
ure of a bone.” He does not minimize the 
trouble, but grasps the whole of it. And the 
remedies proposed are thorough-going in 
equal measure. While much that has been 
written on this whole matter has fogged the 
atmosphere, this clear and sane book is 
like a good, stiff, north-west wind which not 
only clears the atmosphere, but is a tonic 
in itself. 


STUDIES IN THE First BooK OF SAMUEL. 
By Herbert Lockwood Willett. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. $1.50— 
There was a time when Biblical study was 
looked upon primarily as an aid to devotion. 
Practically, all parts of the Bible were re- 
garded as available material. Any passage 
from the earliest part of the book that 
served the devotional purpose was valued as 
highly as one from the latter part, though 
centuries upon centuries of national, moral, 
and religious development lay between the 
two. Very extensive systems of study for 
Sunday-schools have been based on this idea 
of the use of the whole Bible primarily as an 
aid to devotion. Happily, a new day has 
dawned. Wise men are determined on a 
great work of rescue,—the rescue of the 
Sunday-school, of the Bible, and of the child! 
The Bible is so much greater! The Sunday- 
school is so much more worth while! The child 
has such tremendous needs in being educated 
for the new time! ‘The series of “‘Construc- 
tive Bible Studies,’ published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, are one of the 
results that are coming forth in the light of 
this new day of religious education. This 
present volume, of more than three hundred 
pages, contains a wealth of material. It 
presents the Biblical text of the First Book 
of Samuel, and has, page by page, excellent 
notes on the whole book. ‘This in turn is 
illustrated with pictures, many of them from 
photographs. There is a good map. And 
in the back of the volume there is a selection 
of notes in the form of a Bible dictionary, 
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covering the subjects that need explanation 
in this book of the Bible. For examples, 
Amalek, ark, Kenites, prophet, Sheol, Urim 
and Thummim, Ziklag. These are a few of 
many subjects that are adequately treated. 
This volume is part of a graded course of 
study that is being produced for progressive 
Sunday-schools and people who are alert to 
the needs of the new time. 


THE ATONEMENT. By James Stalker. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son— 
This book consists of three lectures delivered 
by Dr. Stalker at Inverness. The argument is 
progressive through the three. (I.) ‘The 
New ‘Testament Situation.’ The resurrec- 
tion takes Jesus out of the category of the 
normal and human, the people who can be 
accounted for on rational grounds. It 
makes him wholly divine, the second person 
of the Trinity. His death was a _ propitia- 
tion for the sins of the world. His blood 
was shed because only with the shedding of 
blood could sin be atoned for. (II.) ‘‘The 
Old Testament Preparation.” The atone- 
ment is rooted in the Old Testament. God 
planned and commanded the bloody sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament. Each death 
of a bloody sacrifice represented the death of 
Christ on Calvary. (III.) ‘The Modern 
Justification.” Christian experience must be 
accounted for. We cannot lose sight of ‘‘the 
element in sin which we call guilt and... 
the process by which it is put away. The 
salvation of the individual needs the state 
of mind which believes the doctrine of the 
atonement and accepts personally the sacri- 
fice that was made on Calvary.’’ Thus is 
the doctrine justified in modern experience. 
The book is written with remarkable strength, 
and the whole thought has crystal clearness. 
People who hold this doctrine will find this 
one of the strongest expositions of it that 
has been made. But any one who wants to 
know the very core of this doctrine which 
has had so large a place in Christian thought 
will find it in this book. The mind of the 
writer is quite untouched by any liberalism. 
He is entirely thorough-going in his belief in 
this doctrine of salvation by blood. ‘There 
is no softening of the lines of the doctrine. 
Those who desire it entire will find it here. 


THe Inka, or CHRISTIAN WorsHIP. By 
Selden P. Delany. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churehman Company.—Many people are 
eager that Christian worship should reach its 
ideal and come to its full power. And they 
are consequently eager to realize clearly 
what the ideal of Christian worship is. This 
little book gives an answer. (1) As the 
teaching of Jesus was successful, the times 
immediately after his death must have ex- 
emplified most fully the ideal of Christian 
worship. (2) “The Eucharist (the use of 
bread and wine as the body and blood of 
Christ) was the regular Sunday service for 
worship, and it was regarded as a sacrifice.” 
(3) “The Eucharist is... the kind of wor- 
ship and the only kind of worship our Lord 
has commanded us to offer.’ Our author, 
once we get this point of view, does not sur- 
prise us when he argues for the making of 
the service an elaborate ceremonial. He ad- 
vocates the use of incense, vestments, and 
all the other appeals to the senses that were 
used in worship in medieval times. He 
argues this on the ground that in the bread 
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and wine are the “Real Presence” of the 
second person of the Trinity. But he does 
surprise us when he argues that ‘‘the eucha- 
ristic vestments, the amice, alb, girdle, stole, 
[and] maniple . . . are probably fashioned 
after the garments worn by our Lord in his 
daily life.” Many people who see the vest- 
ments worn in the church and who have a 
definite idea of the manner of life of Jesus 
of Nazareth will find it impossible to im- 
agine the carpenter’s son thus garbed. But, 
putting the question of clothes aside, if the 
ideal of Christian worship is correctly de- 
scribed in this book, then the tide of modern 
life has set in hard away from the ideal. 


ECHOES FROM OAK STREET. By Ruthella 
Benjamin. Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co. 
75 cents——Any one who has attended, sym- 
pathetically and appreciatively the kind of 
religious meeting which includes ‘“‘testi- 
mony” by those in the audience realizes 
that there is in such a meeting something 
indefinable. When people speak earnestly 
of the deeper religious feelings, the things 
about which most people are reticent, there 
is an atmosphere unlike that of other gather- 
ings of human beings. ‘This atmosphere, this 
indefinable something, from which the sym- 
pathetic observer even cannot escape, is in- 
tensified when the people who participate in 
the meeting are really ‘‘trained” in it. 
There are people who have an aptitude for 
just that kind of meeting, and who make it 
a regular religious exercise to speak. A con- 
siderable number of such ‘“‘trained’’ partici- 
pants can give to the meeting a character 
that is unique. But the meeting is inde- 
scribable. The atmosphere is indefinable. 
And yet, to.the mind of a person who has 
sympathetically attended just that kind of 
meeting, it comes back with striking clear- 
ness in perusing these pages. Apparently, 
the book was produced by making a steno- 
graphic report of a series of such meetings, 
the report being wisely edited in order that 
the book be not too long. Any one who 
appreciates that form of religious exercise 
will enjoy reading this book, sincere, ear- 
nest, spiritual, real as are the people in it. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By William 
Walter Smith. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Company—Every good book 


deserves the full measure of commenda- 
tion. The frank purpose of this book on 
“Religious Education” is to show how to 
take little children and educate them to 
mature and completed Episcopaliana. As 
there are so many good people who are eager 
to do just that, the book will help in a wide 
field. But beyond all this it is a splendid 
indication of the spirit of the times which 
have dawned upon us, that there is so great 
an awakening of religious people to the truth 
that their task is educational. Here is a 
massive and admirably illustrated text- 
book for the use of Sunday-school teachers. 
If all Sunday-school teachers in all denomina- 
tions were equipped with such a book and 
would master it, there would be a much-to- 
be-desired revolution in that institution of 
modern life, the Sunday-school. The book 
is thoroughly pedagogical in its method. 
It has good drawings of brain-cells and 
many, many other things which modern 
education seeks to understand. ‘The whole 
problem and task of the training of children 
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in religion and righteousness is handled with 
ability and thoroughness. Even the denom- 
inational limitations of the solution should 
be a stimulus to those in the wider field 
toward manfully laying hold of this great 
new undertaking of “ Religious Education.” 


MIND OvER Bopy. Letters to a Friend— 
A Christian Scientist. Boston: James H. 
West Company. Cloth, postpaid, $1—Be- 
hind the pages we get the picture of two boys 
who had grown up near together, and whose 
home influence had led them to be alert to 
all truth except new religious ideas and ra- 
tional in everything except theology. Hence 
they were orthodox in theology and pro- 
gressive in everything else. When young 
manhood came, one of them went to college 
and studied philosophy—and later became 
a Christian Scientist. The other went West 
to begin his manhood career. The first 
wrote several letters to the second urging 
upon him the claims of his newly found 
faith. The latter did not reply to the letters 
one by one as they came. When he did 
write, he wrote a series of letters—and also 
took them to a good publisher, hence this 
book. He had not gone to college, nor had 
an academic training in philosophy; but 
he gathered good‘ammunition and arranged 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Paper-covered Library 
of Unitarian Books 


EGINNING with October, there will 
be issued regularly, in paper covers, 
on the first day of each month, one of the 
best of the older books on the list of the 
American Unitarian Association, at prices 
which are only one-third or one-fourth of 
the list prices in cloth. This is nota 
‘“‘bargain” sale of second-rate volumes, 
but the embodiment of the purpose of 
the Publication Department to put ex- 
cellent books in inexpensive form within 
reach of all. 


The first of these books, to be ready 
October 1, is 


Pillars of the Temple 


y 
MINOT J. SAVAGE 


226 pp. 
33 cents by mail 


12mo. 25 cents net; 


This volume deals with the cardinal points 
of religious belief from the author’s Unitarian 
point of view, and goes far to clear up confused 
popular, ideas about these truths. The pillars 
upon which this temple is reared are sturdy 
columns of rational religious conceptions which 
devoutly concern the development of the higher 
life, 
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it with discrimination. The book has a 
large number of quotations and a running 
line of good argument. Indeed, the anony- 
mous author calls himself modestly the 
editor of the volume. There is a genuine 
attempt—a _ successful attempt—to strip 
the philosophy of Christian Science of all 
that is irrelevant, the inadequate supports 
and the criticisms that rise from prejudice. 
Then the core of the whole matter is exam- 
ined in a way that makes the book well 
worth reading. 


BrBLE READINGS AND Hymns. Ann Ar- 
bor: George Wahr—‘‘On Dec. 11, 1906, the 
Board of Education of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
voted to ask the pastors of the several 
churches of the city to unite in the prepara- 
tion of a small book of religious character, 
free from sectarian or theological bias, for 
use in the public schools of the city.”” The 
result is this volume, so admirably prepared 
that it deserves to be adopted widely over 
our country for the use of our public schools. 
There are about a hundred pages of selections 
from Scripture, including many of the great- 
est stories of the Bible, and also the finest 
passages that teach the principles of right 
living. Well has the Bible been sifted by 
the dexterous hands of the committee that 
prepared this volume! ‘The second part of 
the book contains seventy-six hymns, the 
music of the tunes being printed with them, 
expressing the natural religious aspirations 
and patriotic feelings of normal American 
youth, It is a revelation, and it brings joy 
to really broad-minded people, to examine 
a collection of hymns that express, without 
the littleness of denominationalism, the large- 
ness of worship. Most hymn-books are bur- 
dened by the verses of men who attempted 
to use the hymn as a vehicle for doctrinal 
teaching. ‘This collection of hymns is a per- 
fect example of what can be done when the 
greatest hymns, expressing universal wor- 
ship, are brought together. 


Sant PETER. By Richard Arnold Greene. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1— 
This book isa poem. ‘There are about fifty 
small pages. It is a meditation of Peter, one 
almost says a soliloquy. He ponders many 
things,—events before and after the death 
of Jesus, the relationships of Peter to other 
men and to the Christ, truths that have 
come to him with startling newness. But 
the greatest wonder of all to Peter is the 
statement of Jesus concerning him ‘‘On this 
rock will I build my church.” The poem 
opens with Peter’s meditation of his denial 
of Jesus. Then his thoughts roam a wide 
field. The wonder of it all fills his soul:— 


“Truth, perfect Truth! Sail over seas to 


find it; 
Search distant lands; delve in the minds 
of old: 
If haply found, then fast to thy heart 
bind it; 
Its price eclipses all earth’s stores of 
gold. 
“And yet upon the Truth mine eyes have 
rested; 
T’ve touched his hand; I’ve seen his 
dwelling-place. 


With his pure mantle he hath me invested, 
Who once the liar played before his face.” 


The meditation leads to high resolve and 
deep consecration. 
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THE PLACE OF JESUS IN MODERN RE- 
Licion. London: British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. 2s—If one takes good 
material and sifts it twice, what is finally 
retained will have superlative value. Uni- 
tarian thinkers and writers on both sides of 
the Atlantic are constantly producing writ- 
ten material of a high order. Unitarian pub- 
lishing houses select from this wealth of ma- 
terial for publication in tract form. ‘Tracts, 
however, are fugitive, and the publishers of 
this present volume have sifted again the 
material, that some that is well worth pre- 
serving in more durable form shall be brought 
together. ‘The name of the volume is taken 
from the first essay. The collection is really 
miscellaneous. Among the other essays are 
“Christianity as Christ Preached it,” by Dr. 
Brooke Herford; ‘‘Milton and Religious 
Freedom,” by W. G. Tarrant; ‘‘Salvation 
by Character,’ by Charles Gordon Ames; 
and ‘‘The Books of the Bible Dated,” by W. 
Copeland Bowie. ‘The publishers have ren- 
dered a valuable service in making these 
twelve essays available in this durable and 
inexpensive form. 


ScRIPTURE AND SONG IN WorsuHIp. Ar- 
ranged by Francis Wayland Shepardson and 
Lester Bartlett Jones. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 59 cents.——The 
University of Chicago Press is doing admir- 
able work for progressive Sunday-schools, 
and those who take seriously the momentous 
question of religious education. Besides 
numerous text-books for instruction is this 
book for the service of worship of Sunday- 
schools. Be it clearly understood that this 
is not a new hymn-book: it is a book of 
worship,—hymns, Scripture, and prayers. 
There are, in about 140 pages, eighteen 
orders of service. Each expresses a definite 


idea as ‘‘The Majesty and Power of God,’ 


“Jesus the Teacher,’ ‘Christian Service,’’ 
etc. There are services for Christmas, 
Thanksgiving and.any patriotic occasion. 
The services are compiled with great care, 
and the entire collection is admirable. 


THe Younc Man’s Arrarirs. By Charles 
Reynolds Brown. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1 net.—After a prelimi- 
nary chapter about “The Main Purpose’ 
with which a young man should begin his 
life, the writer of these friendly talks to 
young men discusses in straightforward 
man-fashion questions of friends, books, 
money, and recreations, and then goes on 
to give similarly helpful counsel concerning 
the choice of a wife and the duty of support- 
ing some church. These are not sermons, 
but talks, though perhaps they will serve 
the sermon purpose. The writer has drawn 
from his own experience of life to make 
his advice more telling, and we hope that 
many will read and heed. 


CaurcH COUNCILS AND THEIR DECREES. 
By Ambrose N. Blatchford. London: Philip 
Green. 2s. net.—In one hundred and fifty 
pages the author presents an admirable sum- 
ming up of the great councils of the Christian 
Church. Any one who is interested in the 
story of Catholic Christendom will find this 
little volume valuable. Be it known even by 
the uninitiated that the councils have been 
of great importance to the Church. They 
have occurred very infrequently, on an av- 
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erage once in about two centuries, but each 
one marks a crisis. Not only does the 
author give the historical setting of each 
of these events, but he sketches the history 
between them. The book gives us, then, a 
history of the Catholic Church as a string on 
which the councils are strung. The whole 
subject is handled very interestingly. 


THE REDEMPTION OF PARADISE POND 
By Edward Tallmadge Root. Providence: 
Remington Press.—Mr. Root is the widely- 
known field secretary of the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers of the State 
of Rhode Island. ‘This book contains two 
stories that are the product of his work. 
He has a thorough comprehension of his 
field of labor and a decided power in story- 
telling. As the preface tells us, ‘these two 
stories were written for popular Sunday 
evening services.’ In book form they will 
reach a wider ‘audience. They deserve to 
be widely read, and are certain to have, 
wherever read, a strong influence for clean 
living. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND THE SO- 
CIAL ORDER. Edited by Charles S. Macfar- 
land. New Haven: The Yale University 
Press.— With a wide outlook upon the world 
various lecturers at the Yale Divinity School 
discuss the relation of the theological 
school and its graduates to the practical 
problems of those who work, earn wages, 
buy and sell, and look after the practical 
interests of society. Most of the lecturers 
were ministers, but two of them were Henry 
Sterling and John Mitchell. We expect 
soon to furnish a more extended notice of 
this interesting publication. 


A RoMANCE OF BARNSTABLE. By Mary 
Matthews Bray. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. This story of Cape Cod people is 
set in. the days of the Civil War, and its 
heroine is a woman who loves twice, both 
times happily. While the tale is not likely to 
attract much attention, it is gentle in spirit, 
pleasantly old-fashioned in phraseology, and 
expressive of high ideals in life and char- 
acter. 


Miscellaneous. 


The proceedings and papers of the late 
Philadelphia Congress of Religious Liberals 
are in press, and will be issued early in 
October under the title The Unity of the 
Spirit, edited and furnished with an intro- 
duction by Rev. C. W. Wendte. 


Louis Joseph Vance’s novel, The Bronze 
Bell, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
gives one dark thoughts of a possible sec- 
ond mutiny in India. Tragedy, mystery, 
and love are the controlling elements in 
the rather complicated plot of this novel, 
which is said to have been among the suc- 
cessful sellers of the past summer. $1.50. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company pub- 
lish a new and enlarged edition of The 
Correspondent’s Manual, a convenient and 
comprehensive reference book for sten- 
ographers, typewriter operators, and clerks. 
It gives standard rules to be followed in 
the preparation of letters, hints about ob- 
taining the best results in shorthand, lists 
of technical words and phrases, words 
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commonly misspelled, and much other in- 
formation, a knowledge of which will add 
to the peace of mind both of employer and 
employee. William Hickox, the compiler, 
is the principal of the Hickox Shorthand 
School of Boston. (50 cents.) 


Human Nature in Selling Goods, a series 
of chapters written to depict every-day 
experiences and difficulties of the salesman, 
attracted attention when published as a 
feature of the Saturday Evening Post. ‘Their 
practical hints may be found valuable by 
one whose business in life it is to sell goods, 
and they are hardly less suggestive to one 
privileged to buy from him. These hints 
are punctuated with stories that make evi- 
dent the ‘‘human nature” side of the prob- 
lem. James H. Collins is the writer, who 
has managed to make an apparently dry 
subject interesting, and the book is pub- 
lished by Henry Altemus Company of 
Philadelphia. (50 cents.) 


Modern Light Bearers is the title under 
which the addresses célebrating the cen- 
tennial of religious journalism, held last 
year in the city of Portsmouth, N.H., 
have been published by the Christian Pub- 
lishing Association of Dayton, Ohio, which 
arranged and carried out the programme of 
the week. Rev. J. Pressley Barrett, D.D., 
of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, is the edi- 
tor of the book. The occasion of the cele- 
brating called together ministers and edi- 
tors of several denominations, including 
Rev. Alfred Gooding, who spoke about 
Unitarian journalism. The sessions con- 
tinued through three days, and the addresses 
expressed a spirit of fellowship in journal- 
ism and a forward looking to unity in re- 
ligious effort 


In Our Naval War with France, the 
writer, Gardner W. Allen, considers the 
spoliation of American commerce by the 
French and the hostilities during the last 
years of the eighteenth century, which 
form the earliest episode of importance in 
our history under the Federal Constitution. 
These hostilities continued in an acute form 
for about three years, and amounted, as 
Mr. Allen reminds us, to actual war, though 
they have naturally been overshadowed by 
the tremendous events of the French Rev- 
olution. Mr. Allen has here put together 
much information from manuscript sources 
and contemporaneous newspapers that has 
never before been collected. The French 
spoliation claims have been long with us, 
and the end is not yet. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50 net.) 


Prof. Simon N. Patten’s study of Prod- 
uct and Climax, published by B. W. Huebsch 
of New York, has an especial lesson for those 
who come from the freedom of the woods 
and camp life to the restraints of the city. 
Hard work at camp enlivens and refreshes: 
hard work in the office or at the machine 
wearies and oppresses. Why? What can 
be done about it? We can study the re- 
lation of product and climax. We need in- 
intenser motives for men subjected to de- 
pression and degeneration. In the lower 
realm, where religion and morality do not 
act, sport is the beginning of inspiration. 
Here only the most elemental forces can 
act, and, without giving men rights to time 
and space, “religion will not find the soul, 
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education the mind, or poetry the heart of 
man.” (50 cents net.) 


The extensive series of graded text-books 
for religious education, planned for publica- 
tion by the University of Chicago Press, 
has naturally awakened much interest among 
educators and indicates the splendid earnest- 
ness with which our friends in other denomina- 
tions have set themselves to work on modern 
lines of instruction. The latest book to 
appear is The Sunday Kindergarten, prepared 
by Carrie Sivyer Ferris, which constitutes 
the first comprehensive contribution to the 
kindergarten grade. It embraces the com- 
plete idea of games, table-work, song and 
service, and simply applies to the Sunday 
work the principles that have been found 
permanently successful in general education. 
A story chosen to illustrate a particular truth 
is used as the groundwork of each lesson; 
and the songs, games, and table-work are 
planned to emphasize this truth. Depend- 
ence, kindness, generosity, courage, etc., are 
themes chosen and developed through suc- 
cessive lessons. The book with its fine 
pictures is suggestive and interesting. Every- 
thing finally depends on the teacher, but such 
a help as this would certainly be of great as- 
sistance and simplify the way. 


Prof. George L. Kittredge introduces Mr. 
Lawrence Lewis’s book on The Advertise- 
ments of the Spectator, recently published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and incidentally 
expresses his conviction that in many ways 
the eighteenth century is almost or quite 
as far removed from us as the Middle Ages. 
A knight in armor would probably strike 
one of our contemporaries as a more familiar 
object than a member of the Macaroni Club, 
and Chaucer would feel more at home in a 
present-day capital than would Addison. 
Yet Mr. Lewis, by a study of the advertise- 
ments in the Spectator, helps greatly to re- 
construction of the period. He shows how 
much they tell of the literature, history, 
and manners of Queen Anne’s London. 
They emphasize also the fact that the Sfec- 
tator was not merely a series of essays, but 
a daily periodical, subject to business con- 
ditions. They show that advertising, 
within eight years after the establishment of 
the first successful daily publication, had 
begun to crystallize into the forms with which 
we are now familiar, and finally they show 
that the ethical standards followed by the 
great proportion of editors to-day are higher 
than those of the highest publication of that 
period. These results of the study of the 
advertisements are pointed out in the edi- 
tor’s preface, and delightfully substantiated 
by the chapters that follow. The book is to 
be recommended to all who are interested 
in minor antiquities, as well as to students 
of manners. ($2.) 


Books Received. 


From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
David. By Cale Young Rice. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Melchisedec. By Ramsey Benson  $r.50. 

pr eee? Immigration. By Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph D. 
1.75 net. 

Hellas and Hesperia. By Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
English Literature. By William J. Long, Ph.D. 
From B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
India Impressions and Suggestions. By J. Keir Hardie, 
M 1 net. | 
From the Toga Publishing Co., New York. 
Third Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories at | 
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the Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. Andrew 

Balfour, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P. in, D.P.H. Camb. 

director. Published for Department of Education, 
Sudan Government, Khartoum. $5 net. 

From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Happy Hawkins. By Robert Alexander Wason. $1.50. 
from the Institute Press, Hampton, Va. 
Religious Folk Songs of the Negro, as Sung on the 

Plantations. 
From the Macmillan Co., New York. 

Recent Christian Progress. Edited by Lewis Bayles 
Paton. $3 net. 

The Book of Isaiah. Translated from a text revised in 
accordance with the results of recent criticism by G. H. 
Box, M.A., with a prefatory note by S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Litt.D. $2.25 net. 

From the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

The Christian Ministry and the Social Order. Edited by 
Charles S. Macfarland. 

From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
ae American Newspaper. By James Edward Rogers. 
I net. 
From Philip Green, London. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. An Appreciation. 

Lawrence Schroeder, M.A. 2s. 


PIPE DREAMS 


A Book of Verse 
By A. VAGRANT 


By William 


OEMS of childhood, the farm, field 
and forest, and the running streams. 
Simple and appealing in their natural- 
ness. A book to be read by the firelight’s 
glow on long winter evenings—will be 
laid aside with mingled smile and sigh 
for the misty memories of golden days 
agone that it will conjure up. 


by mail 


PRICE (pescpia) 15 CENTS PER COPY 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ready October 1 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT 


This is the address recently delivered before 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology which 
has called forth such wide discussion. Its free 
publication will enable every one to become fa- 
miliar with it and adequately to estimate its 
significance. 

FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
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For the Christian Register. 
Friends. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


A nimble little squirrel spied * 
A paper parcel at my side. 

He tried to make a friend of me 
By quickly jumping on my knee. 


His sparkling eyes and quivering nose, 
His feathery tail, sharp-pointed toes, 
Were all alive to peep within. 

He seemed to plead, ‘‘ Untie that string.” 


I shook the bag, he showed alarm; 

Untied the string, he saw no harm. 

He waved his tail from side to side ; 
To creep within the bag he tried. 


The bag held nuts, without a doubt; 
He soon had every nut brought out, 
And quickly they were stored away 

Beneath the turf for “‘rainy day.” 


Then on his haunches sat at rest, 

His tiny paws crossed on his breast, 
As if to say, “My thanks I give 

For these sweet nuts on which I live.” 


For the Christian Register. 


After Hudson and following Fulton. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Being of an inquiring turn of mind, Jack 
and Jennie, those tireless twinnies, were 
tremendously interested in New York’s big 
celebration, and so full of questions as to 
“where Hudson” and ‘“‘why Hudson” and 
“when Fulton” that even their many aunts 
and uncles were unable to satisfy them. 

Whereupon Cousin Dick,—the youngest 
and dearest of all the grown-up relatives, 
—then spending his vacation on the little 
down-Kast farm, suggested a trip by train and 
subway to the furthest and oldest corner 
of Manhattan Island to see where the next 
largest city of the world had its very first 
beginning. 

His proposition was received with enthu- 
siasm, and one fine morning in early Septem- 
ber the three sight-seers climbed out from 
the subway into Bowling Green and, walking 
through the Battery, took seats on a bench 
overlooking the water, Cousin Dick point- 
ing out to them the upper Bay, the Nar- 
rows, and explaining that right here they 
were gazing at the very mouth of the river 
discovered by Hudson, at the beginning of 
the end of his quest for that famous ‘short 
cut.” 

“He paid but small attention to the long 
and narrow island to the right of him as the 
Half Moon sailed up-stream,” continued 
Cousin Dick, ‘‘for how could his wildest 
dreams have shown him what it would grow 
into? Indeed, he really did little towards 
the founding of the city: he only showed 
others the way to it. Among those others 
was that bold adventurer, Adrian Block, who, 
a year or two after Hudson had sailed back 
home, came over in the Tiger which he 
anchored just about in front of us, and from 
which he and his men collected the fortune 
in furs they meant to take back with them. 
When, one day, the Tiger took fire and 
burned to the water’s edge, the stout-hearted 
Adrian wasted no time in wringing hands 
or tearing hair. He and his handful of men, 
with the help of the Indians who kept them 
supplied with food, and also helped to drag 
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the trees they had felled in the woods down 
to the shore, fell to work and built the Rest- 
less (only they called her the Oourast), and at 
the same time, for shelter in the winter, 
during which this boat was growing, the three 
wee huts which were the beginnings of the 
vast city surging all about us. 

“And now, if you’ll each of you take hold 
of an arm, so the crowd won’t separate us, 
we'll walk up Broadway and see the iden- 
tical spot where those three houses stood, 
and where that boat—the very first begin- 
ning of New York’s shipping fleet—was 
built.” 

So they walked to Aldrich Court where 
Uncle Dick made Jack read aloud the tablet 
let in on 41 Broadway—sounding like a 
wild, weird fairy-tale in the midst of all the 
many sky-scraping office buildings. And then 
they went further till, stopping opposite 
the Exchange Court building, he introduced 
them to the statue of Henry Hudson him- 
self—and a very fine statue, too,—standing 
(with old Petrus Stuyvesant on the other 
corner) on top of the southern portico, 
looking down on the busy street and across 
to the mighty river to which he gave his 
name. 

To tell how Cousin Dick and his young 
companions went wandering about finding 
other tablets—telling of the first printing- 
press, the first newspaper, the destruction 
of King George III.’s statue, the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
several Liberty Pole conflicts; showing where 
the old sugar-house prison and the first 
house of the first President of the United 
States used to stand; and ending with Peter 
Stuyvesant’s tomb, with its queer ‘Died 
in A.D. 167%3,’’—and how in Brooklyn they 
admired Robert Fulton in effigy over the 
entrance to the ferry which has his name, 
and how on their homeward train trip they 
followed his Clermont from her starting- 
point on for a good part of her way to Al- 
bany would take too long. But all three of 
them enjoyed their old landmark hunt ex- 
ceedingly, and are more interested than ever 
in Hudson, Fulton, and the beginnings of 
things in New York. 


Pink Toes. 


Once upon a time there was a very small 
pigeon named Pink Toes, because she had 
pink, pink feet; and she lived with her 
mother, Sweet Voice, and her father, Gray 
Wings, in a fine large pigeon-house at the 
end of the garden. 

It was such a beautiful pigeon- house. 
The big boy who was able to use tools made 
it. It had little round windows and a nicely 
pointed roof and a real piazza in front. It 
was painted green, and it stood very high 
on a pole, so that the pigeon family could 
look off over the world. 

Pink Toes was very fond of perching on 
the piazza. She liked to look beyond the 
garden and out into the world where there 
were forests and wide fields and rivers. She 
began to wish that she could go out there, 
farther than the garden and away from her 
home.. One morning she called very softly :— 

“Coo-roo, coo-roo! Mother Sweet Voice, 
may I go out in the world by myself to-day ?’’ 

Now Sweet Voice was not sure if she 
wanted to let Pink Toes go out by herself, 
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Then Sweet Voice fluttered out to the 
piazza where Pink Toes was waiting, and she 
cooed ,— 

“Yes, Pink Toes, you may go fora journey, 
but not too far, and be sure you come home 
in the evening.” 

So Pink Toes spread her small wings, and 
stood up high on the tips of her toes, and 
went flying away over the garden and out 
into the world. } ; 

It was quite the nicest day she had ever 
known. ‘The sun was shining warm. The 
breezes played with her wings, and she 
peeped in the thrushes’ nests in the tree- 
tops, and she said good-morning to every- 
body. She picked up corn in all the barn- 
yards, and seeds in the gardens, and crumbs 
on the doorsteps. She bathed her pink 
toes in a little singing brook. Then she 
spread her wings and flew farther and 
farther away. She had found the world 
such a very pleasant place that she had 
decided not to go-home at all. 

But, ah! the sun began to drop behind 
the hills. The thrushes began to sing their 
good-night song. The little brook sang 
a sleepy song as it ran more softly over the 
stones, and the woods grew dark because 
evening was coming. Pink Toes stopped 
to rest at the side of a path, and she saw a 
little Ant hurrying by through the sand. 

““Coo-roo, coo-roo! Where ate yotu go- 
ing, little Ant?” Pink Toes asked. 

“Oh, I’m going home to the ant-hill,” said 
the Ant,in a great hurry. “I have been look- 
ing all day for a new place to make a house, 
but I’m sure the old place is the best, after all. 
Sorry I can’t stop any longer, but, if I don’t 
go right along, the glow-worms will have to 
light their lamps for me, and they do charge 
so much for oil this season.” 

And with that the Ant hustled away. 

Just then a great yellow Bee came blun- 
dering by. 

“Coo-roo, coo-roo ! 
asked Pink Toes. 

“Can’t you see,” said the Bee, “that I’ve 
got two bags full of honey, and I’m going 
home with them to the hive just as fast as 
I can fly? I’m sorry I can’t stop to talk 
to you, but, if I don’t go right along, the 
Queen will have given out all the bread and 
I shall not have any tea.” 

And the yellow Bee flew away. 

Then a gorgeous Butterfly floated past. 

“‘Coo-roo, coo-roo!_ Where are you going, 
pretty Butterfly?” asked Pink Toes. 

“Why, I stayed too long in the clover 
field,” said the Butterfly, ““and I am almost 
sure the rose will have closed her petals 
before I can get inside for the night. I 
wish I could tell you what a pleasant day 
I have had, but I can’t stop. Everybody 
has to go home in the evening, you know.” 

Then Pink Toes thought of Sweet Voice 
and Gray Wings and the pleasant little 
house in the corner of the garden. 

““Coo-reo, coo-roo! I will go home, too,” 
she said. 

So she spread her small wings and started 
away. But, alas! she had forgotten her 
way. She had come such a long, long road 
that twisted and turned so often. She flew 
this way and that way, but she could not 
find her way home. Her wings grew tired. 
They drooped, wearily, at her side. Poor 
little Pink Toes, so far away from home, 


Where are you going?” 


but she called Gray Wings, and they put | and lost, too! 


their heads together and talked for a while. 


But, as she fluttered here and there, she 
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came to a neat, tidy little ant-hill. There 
at the door sat her old friend, the Ant, 
resting comfortably and enjoying the even- 
ing air. 

“© little Ant,’ cooed Pink Toes, ‘‘ have 
you seen a small green pigeon-house stand- 
ing on a pole in a garden?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ said the Ant, “I saw 
it this morning. You can find it, too, if 
you follow the grains of sand I dropped when 
I was hurrying home.’ 

So Pink Toes lifted her tired wings again 
and flew through the woods as far as the 
grains of sand showed her the way. But 
presently the path ended. There was no 
pigeon-house at the end. There was only 
a bee-hive, while at the door sat Pink Toes’ 
friend, the yellow Bee. 

“O, Yellow Bee!” cooed Pink Toes. 
“Have you seen a little pigeon-house whose 
windows look out upon a garden?” 

“Yes, I saw a pigeon-house,”’ said the 
Bee, ‘‘and you can find it, too, if you follow 
the drops of honey I spilled when I hurried 
home an hour ago. Make haste, or the 
sun will be quite set before you reach home!” 

So Pink Toes started on once more, fol- 
lowing the trail of the honey drops through 
the fields until they, too, ended just beside 
a red, red rose. 

“Oh, dear, I shall never see Sweet Voice 
and Gray Wings again,” said Pink Toes. 

“Aasn’t any one seen a little pigeon-house 
with a wide open door?” 

“Why, I saw one,” said a tiny voice from 
the centre of the rose. It was Pink Toes’ 
friend, the Butterfly, who had not gone to 
sleep yet. 

‘When I was hurrying home just now, 
I caught my wing on a garden hedge. There 
isa bit of one of my spangles there now, and 
just by the hedge is the pigeon-house!”’ 

So Pink Toes flew and flew farther still. 
The sun went down and the moon came out, 
but at last she found the spangle from the 
butterfly’s wing with the moonlight making 
it glisten and shine. There it lay on the 
garden hedge like a bit of silver, and beyond 
it stood the little green pigeon-house. 

“Coo-roo! Where have you been, Pink 
Toes?” asked Sweet Voice. 

“Coo-roo!, We thought you were not 
coming home, Pink Toes,” said Gray Wings. 

“Oh, I’ve been such a long way out in 
the world,’ said Pink Toes, as she flew into 
the open door of the pigeon-house. “But 
I am so glad that I found my way home at 
last!”’—Carolyn S. Batley, in Kindergarten 
Review. 


The Rummage Fair. 


It was true that the hospital surgeons had 
pronounced Kid Riley (as the boys called 
him) well. ‘That is to say, he was as well as 
he ever would be, but he could never walk 
again! The heavy wheel that had passed 
over his once active little legs had crippled 
them cruelly. 

That ‘Riley Boy,” as Alma always spoke 
of him, would now be going around in a 
wheel-chair—at least, perhaps he would. 
It all depended. -The Riley Boy lived in 
the tiny street back of Alma’s house, and 
she could look out of her bay-window right 
into the yard where the crippled boy often 
sat in a big rocker, 

The wheel-chair would cost twenty™dol- 
lars. It was a big sum for boys to earn, 
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but Kid Riley’s companions were deter- 
mined to raise the money. 

Ted Greene had never earned a cent in 
his life, and his business venture was as a 
newsboy. He proudly displayed one dol- 
lar and sixteen cents toward the fund. 

Old Mrs. Rand had a prejudice against 
sending her carpets to aregular cleaner. She 
believed that machinery could not do as 
good work as strong arms and a rattan 
beater, which explains how Lew Boland 
earned one dollar and seventy-five cents 
in an afternoon. And so the fund kept 
slowly swelling. 

“T believe I’d like to be a boy, after all,” 
sighed Alma, ‘‘then I could sell newspapers 
or something. Of course, I’ve money in 
my .bank,—maybe about fifty cents,—and 
that Riley boy can have it, but’’— 

“Why not add to your bank account, 
so you will have more to give toward the 
chair?”’ suggested her mother. 

“How?” asked Alma. 

“Think it over,’ her mother continued. 
“It’s good weather for a porch fair, or you 
might”’— 

“A fair! a fair!’? shouted Alma. “TV’ll 
give a fair, and I know the other girls will 
help!” 

It was a very businesslike crowd of girls 
that assembled on the back porch that after- 
noon to discuss ways and means. 

“Tell you what,’ spoke up Madeline 
Baumann, “‘let’s have a rummage fair.” 

A rummage fair! Every one had heard 
of rummage sales at the big stores, and the 
little ones too, but a rummage fazr / 

“Why not?” continued Madeline. ‘There 
are lots of things around the house that 
we’re tired of,—good enough things, too, 
that somebody else might be very glad to 
pay for.” 

“Good!” cried Alma, ‘‘the very thing! 
There’s my big doll with a pair of brand- 
new slippers that are too small to go on 
her feet; then she has a new hat, so I could 
give her old one—it’s ’most as good as new, 
and 

The girls interrupted her with excited 
suggestions as to what they might be able 
to find about the house, and they went 
home to consult their mothers. 

The mothers allowed them all to rum- 
mage to their hearts’ content, with the 
result that a most startling collection was 
deposited in Alma’s bedroom to await the 
day of the fair. There were pretty little 
vases, some old and interesting books, a 
top for a sofa-cushion, besides dolls’ clothing, 
from slippers and hats to a lovely pink silk 
gown all lace-trimmed. 

Certainly grown-up folks would be ex- 
pected to buy. ‘Then,’ suggested Alma, 
“suppose I make some kitchen-holders for 
pots and pans as well as iron-holders.” 

“Oh! and candy—we’ll sell candy!” ex- 
claimed Jessie Reed, who could make fa- 
mous fudge. ‘I can buy a piece of chamois, 
too, and cut it up into spectacle-cleaners.” 

Really, when the day came for the goods 
to be put up for sale, the porch could not 
hold them all, so they spread over on the 
lawn, and everybody was highly delighted 
with the fun of it all. The most fun was in 
getting ready, the girls thought. 

Nine dollars and forty-eight cents,—that 
was the amount which the little girls counted 
into the chair®fund. 

“Phew! Just think of girls doing that!” 


ad 
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said Ted Greene. ‘‘Why, we won’t need it 
all. Let me see, there will be seventy-eight 
cents left over.” 

So it was voted that the seventy-eight 
cents should buy a fine big story book, and 
a box of paints, too. 

And it’s really difficult to tell which is 
‘happier, the Riley Boy in his comfortable 
wheel-chair or his youthful benefactors 
who stop to talk and joke with him, and to 
admire the dexterous way he walks on wheels. 
S. Virginia Levis, in Children’s Magazine. 


The Secret of Success. 


A story is told of a king who went into his 
garden one morning and found everything 
withering and dying. He asked an oak that 
stood near the gate what the trouble was. 
He found that it was sick’ of life and deter- 
mined to die, because it was not tall and 
beautiful like the pine; the pine was out 
of heart because it could not bear grapes 
like the vine; the vine was going to throw 
its life away because it could not stand erect 
and have as fine fruit as the pomegranate; 
‘and so on throughout the garden. Coming 
to the heart’s-ease, the king found its bright 
face uplifted, as full of cheerfulness as ever. 
Said the king: ‘‘ Well, heart’s-ease, I am glad 
to find one brave little flower in this general 
discouragement and dying. You don’t seem 
one bit disheartened.” ‘‘No, your majesty. 
I know I am of small account, but I con- 
cluded you wanted a heart’s-ease when you 
planted me. If you had wanted an oak ora 
pine or a vitie or a pomegranate, you would 


have set one out. So I am bound to be the 
best heart’s-ease that ever I can.’”—Waulkiam 
Moodie. 


Zuft Toys. 


The toys of the Zuni Indians are modelled 


,in clay and baked to prevent them from 


crumbling. Cows, goats, and frogs, streaked 
and spotted with paint, hold the first place 
in this collection, but there are also clay 
whistles and bird-warblers, the latter quite 
like the tin ones seen in our shop windows. 
The bird is made to sing by filling its hol- 
low body with water and blowing through 
a tube inserted in its back. There are also 
clay rattles of various shapes and sizes in 
the Zuni exhibit, and wooden birds that 
flap their jointed wings like those we hang 


up on our Christmas tree.—St, Nzucholas. 


Johnny had been accused of crying. “I 
des I ain’t,’”’ he maintained, gulping. ‘‘ What 
are you doing then?” questioned Uncle 
Henry. ‘‘Lettin’ my eyes leak.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
anp CALLOUS SPOTS 


yield to it, and it is particularly 
eeable when used in the bath 
ter violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Automobile Age: Excursions in 
South-eastern New England. 


BY MILTON REED. 


We live in what has been aptly called 
“the automobile age.” This means that 
our age is one of intense activity of body and 
mind. The old order has changed, the 
order of plodding, of patience, of slow proc- 
esses. Almost all of us are now ina hurry: 
if we are not ina worry also, we are fortunate. 
It is only the old-time man or woman who 
writes a letter ina long hand. It is so much 
easier, and so much quicker to dictate to 
a stenographer, and simply sign one’s name 
to a letter. The railroad companies are 
putting on faster and faster trains, so that 
every minute of unnecessary delay may be 
avoided. ‘The time distance between Europe 
and America has been reduced to less than 
five days on the great ocean ferries that 
ride over the surf and through the storm, 
on the wings of powerful engines. 

Cook and Peary say they have discovered 
that invisible, non-existent, imaginary dot 
on the earth known as the North Pole. The 
element of mystery is dropping out of the 
geographical surface of this strange old 
globe, on which we spin through ether- 
filled space. Everybody is interested in 
aviation. Kings, generals, sportsmen, dis- 
coverers, mechanics, are finding out that 
all kinds of surface-travel are too slow. 
They mount into the realms of the sky. We 
who live in America, a land of rapid changes, 
hardly realize how intense is the interest in 
some European countries, especially in 
Germany in the conquest of the air by the 
air-ship or aéroplane. Onmy recent travels 
in Germany I observed at nearly all the 
railroad stations crowds of people eagerly 
reading the bulletins, reciting the records 
of the last flight made by Count Zeppelin. 

We communicate with far-distant friends 
by telegraph or telephone. We enchain 
the subtle electric forces of the atmosphere 
and of the rippling waters, now to flash a 
message around the world, now to produce 
motor power, now to carry our voice through 
the air. 

Even the dignified dances of the olden 
time, with their quiet and easy grace, have 
been driven from the ballroom; their place 
has been usurped by the giddy two-step and 
the rhythmical waltz. The dances of their 
fathers and mothers have become too slow 
for the young folk of our day. 

So we all worship the demon of speed. We 
gain much and we lose much by the transi- 
tion from the slower pace of our forbears to 
the gallop of our day. We gain in the econ- 
omy of time; our work is more effective; 
we enrich our lives by a greater diversity of 
interests; we drag into our net a confused 
catch of all sorts of mixed forces. But we 
“‘get tired’”’ sooner. It is too much a game} 
of fag. We lose a certain serenity of life, 
an acceptance of inevitable limits, a rec- 
ognition of the helpfulness of other men. 
Hurry is always undignified. Nature never 
hurries, never is impatient. It is only the 
fussy little man that “‘struts and frets his 


hour upon the stage, and then is seen no 
more.” 

We crowd the school-year into about forty 
weeks, and then demand that the poor 
young heads of children shall absorb as much 
in that time as they used to do in forty-five 
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weeks: we also load more studies on them. 
We no longer, in college or school, seek to 
teach a few invaluable studies thorough, and 
thus to impart a well-rounded mental dis- 
cipline; but we try to pump into young 
heads the foam or suds of all kinds of studies, 
and then wonder why so many graduates 
are superficially educated. 


The economy of time and the cramming 


process have even reached religion. Many 
of our churches are closed from one-sixth to 
one-fifth of the year. Like homcepathic 
pills, a little religion is made to goa great 
way Indeed, a great many people cannot 
find time to go to church at all. 

Yet, as the Teacher of Nazareth said, 
“Are there not twelve hours in every day?” 
Was not the ignorant Indian chief right, 
when he told the impatient colonists, who 
could not find time to do what he wanted, 
“You have all the time there is.” 

Yes, it is a rapid world we live in. With 
all the glories of our time, all our masterful 
grasp on natural forces, our mechanical 
triumphs, our clearer ethical vision and 
higher humanism,—we must admit that 
there is an unwholesome craving for exciting 
changes, an unreasoning spirit of restlessness, 
a vicariousness of athletic sports. Hence 
so many nervous breakdowns, so much in- 
sanity, so great a use of drugs and anzs- 
thetics, to calm irritated nerves. Yet life 
can never go back to the old channels. All 
that we can do is to rationalize tendencies 
which are unavoidable and which have 
come to stay. Not less, but greater, speed 
is “writ large” on the dial-plate of the 
future. 

Every privilege is liable to abuse. Most 
men are given to some excess of activity or 
enjoyment, some hurtful, some innocent. 
Human joys will never be calculated by an 
adding-machine, human heartache will never 
be soothed by reducing life to the level of 
a slot-machine or transmuting flesh and 
blood into wax figures. It is, and is to be, 
a human world. It never was so good, so 
kind, so true, so charitable, so well-edu- 
cated, so honest, so comfortable, as it is to- 
day. I believe, with the late Senator Hoar, 
that ‘To-day is better than yesterday, and 
to-morrow will be better than to-day.” 

All changes bring their train of excesses: 
these will have their reign of riot. The 
inviolable law of cause and effect will always 
have its play. Excesses will be pruned, life 
will be clarified, and the instinct for orderli 
ness will restore our agitated times to a 
healthful equilibrium. In the heightened 
words of Emerson, we may say, ‘‘Evil will 
bless, and ice will burn.” 

However, I did not start to write a sermon. 
In fact, I have not heard many sermons in 
the last few months, although I have been 
in many diverse shrines of worship. I have 
heard the chantings of priests in Buddhistic, 
Shinto, and Joss temples, the richly musical 
intonations of the ritual in Greek Orthodox 
churches, the soft vespers in Catholic cathe- 
drals; but of sermons I have heard only two 
or three. One by a Presbyterian clergyman 
on the Pacific Mail Steamer, and one by a 
Lutheran rector in the noble cathedral in 
Bremen, of which I could gather but little, 
by reason of my imperfect knowledge of 
German, are all that I can now recall, since 
I left Honolulu last March. Having thus 
fallen from grace, I should make but a 
sorry figure if I should attempt to assume the 
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rdle of preacher. I shall not be so presumpt- 
uous. By and by I shall drift back into 
“the trivial round, the common task,” of 
work-a-day life, accept my share of its 
mire and dust, and of its sweet satisfactions; 
and then, ceasing to be a Bedouin, a semi- 
tramp, I have become once more a staid, 
old-fashioned Yankee church-goer. My 
empty pew will know me again. The 
church-bell will once more become a carillon, 
suggesting all sweet sounds and harmonies, 
a summons to lift myself above life’s toil 
and dust into the higher realms of spiritual 
calm. 

Indeed, my aim, at the start, was to tell 
the simple story of several automobile tours 
which I have lately enjoyed. But, when I 
first wrote the word ‘‘automobile,’’ it at once 
connoted haste. We associate a touring- 
car with speed-madness. ‘The press teems 
with stories of shocking casualties, of 
wasted lives,~of maimed limbs. “Speed, 
speed, and a world of new havings,’’ cried 
the poet Henley. Surely the automobiles 
gives us speed and many new havings. It 
opens fresh kingdoms of delight; it unrolls 
new visions of natural beauty; it offers im- 
mense liberty, possibilities of ‘‘unchartered 
freedom.””’ It can take us through the 
streets of great cities, swelling with the high 
tide of human activities, into the lonely 
forest, the pine-clad hill, the foaming river, 
or to the reaches of the seashore, with their 
yellow sands and the eternal play of “the 
wind and the sun, and the wild uproar.’’ 

We who live in South-eastern New Eng- 
land may hear the call of the hill, forest 
and sea in one ride on these delicious au- 
tumnal days,—in a ride of no excessive 
length, and, still better, without serious 
pillage of the purse. 

What is more glorious than a day in 
September or October under our crystal 
New England skies! Where is the air more 
vital, the forest more serene, the golden- 
rod, fireweed, and wild aster brighter! 
In late years I have roamed far and wide. 
I recognize the futility of comparisons or of 
trying to find degrees in beauty. Perhaps 
it is the sense of homelikeness; it may be 
the voice of generations of New England an- 
cestors rising to utterance on my lips; it 
even may be a want of high esthetic culture, 
which I painfully admit. But nowhere do 
the wayside flowers make their appeal to 
me so strongly as when dancing in the 
winds, keeping company with the rugged 
stone walls, brambles, and vines—all in 
lush profusion—along our New England 
roads. Moreover, I am so provincial that 
I will add that, as one approaches the sea- 
shore, these floral wildings seem to “‘suffer a 
sea change into something rich and strange’’; 
they absorb some of the saline properties of 
the air; they sparkle with an intense color: 
they are painted in gaudier tints. Nature 
in spring and autumn is even more lavish 
in color than during the high midsummer 
pomps. In the quivering sunshine of a 
September day the trembling wild-flowers 
catch a golden glitter. Now is the high 
flush of yellow. The goldenrod, the sun- 
flower, the marigold, have followed the 
familiar garden flower known as the golden 
glow, in a round of gorgeous color, in the 
long procession of the flowers, from April’s 
rain to autumn’s frosts. 

A few days ago I was motoring along the 
coast near Seaconnet Point, R.I. Here 
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the sides of the roads were edged with. 


gold. Our ride seemed like a triumphal 
march. The fields were embroidered with 
the daisy, wild caraway, purple aster, fire- 
weed, Joe Pye, clover, and many other of our 
familiar flowers. Before us stretched ‘‘the 
unwaged sea,’’ as the old Greeks used to 
call it, spreading far away in its awful silences 
from the rugged New England shore, deep 
calling to deep, rolling from the shore line 
to the abyssmal depths and to ‘‘the far-off 
bright Azores.” ‘Toward the inland there 
was the wave of grassy field, the villas of the 
summer resident, the sober home of the 
farmer. There was enough of contrast to 
give us the call of the wild, sobbed to us from 
the waves lapping the shore, and the equally 
imperious call of social life, where the brain 
and muscle of man had fought an ever-grow- 
ing battle with natural forces. 

To the westward, across the Seaconnet 
River, was Rhode Island. From Fall 
River to Newport the ride by trolley or 
motor-car is a pageant of continuing beauty. 
Nothing need be said of Newport, the ancient 
city by the seas, so longa colonial port, now 
the home of wealth, fashion, proud archi- 
tecture, and Vanity Fair. ‘There the wave 
of luxury breaks into foam; there the most 
unfortunate of human beings, those loaded 
with excessive wealth, chase the ghastly 
phantom of self-indulgence, only to find how 
hollow, empty, and unsatisfying all such 
vain waste of life invariably is. Yet New- 
port has its aspect of stately dignity and 
honorable life. It is as unjust to indict the 
rich, as the poor, in classes. Morals admit 
of no such classification. Newport is a city 
of surpassing beauty, a type of high ex- 
pression of art added to nature. 

Seaconnet Point, with its gray rocks, wild 
surf, ocean swell, salt air, is not the only 
abode of beauty—‘‘that eternal fugitive 
hovering over all that live’—which South- 
eastern New England offers. There is a 
largesse of such spots. The scenic attrac- 
tions of the coast line of little Rhode 
Island allure thousands of inland people 
to the enjoyment of its charms every 
year. Rocky Point, Narragansett Pier, 
Watch Hill, Matunuck Beach have a 
national fame. 

Among the shy bits of marine places 
dotted along our coast, easily accessible, I 
will mention but two, which are within an 
easy ride in any form of conveyance from 
Fall River and New Bedford,—Westport 
Point and Westport Harbor, the former, 
one of the cosiest, sweetest, neatest of de- 
eadent fishing villages on the Massachusetts 
coast. Once the centre of a considerable 
shipping interest, the modest maritime glory 
of Westport Point has faded into a deadly 
drowse. Its venerable shops and moulder- 
ing warehouses stand serene in the twilight 
of senility; but the Westport River still 
trickles along its deserted wharves, and the 
tremendous waves of the Atlantic surges 
still boom on the neighboring Horseneck 
Beach, which is perhaps the finest on the 
New England coast until we reach Old 
Orchard in Maine. Why is not Horseneck 
Beach betterknown? It has been too modest 
in not flaunting its charms. The wave of 
fashion has not yet washed up to it. That 
delightful author, Sarah Orne Jewett, who 
has written so appreciatively of the drowsy 
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A Soda Cracker is Known 


by 


the 


Company it Keeps 


It is the most natural thing in the 
world for exposed crackers to partake 
of the flavor of goods ranged along- 


side. 


In other words, a soda cracker 


is known by the company it has kept. 


On the other hand 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 


have been in no company but thei 


OWN. 


When you open a package 


you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap between your fingers as 
you take them from the package. 


¢ 


a Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


England seas, would have been delighted if 
a kindly fairy god-mother had led her feet 
to Westport Point. In the cackle of its 
village gossip, the weather-beaten faces of 
its fisherman, in the trim gardens nestled 
around the little homes, in its somnolence, 
dignified decay, in its pathetic pride in its 
vanished past, she would have found fresh 
material for a charming tale of our fast- 
fading sea-board life, so affluent in interest- 
ing traditions. Once the brine of the sea was 
filtered into the study New England blood: 
it has been transmuted into factory life, 
the shop-counter service for public utilities, 
and in a thousand other avenues. The idols 
of the market-place have supplanted the 
sorceries of the mermaid, the myths of the 
sea-serpent, the charm of wild adventure on 
the tumbling waves. Only in the decadent 


villages on the Maine coast, and who caught | maritime towns lurk the vestiges of the 


in her quiet stories the croon of the New 


colonial New England, whose adventurous 


spirit lured her sons to the Indian and 
Australasian seas. 

Westport Harbor is a queer little fringe 
of a village, politically in Massachusetts, 
which must be reached by land through 
the town of Little Compton, R.I, or by 
water across the Westport River. Funny 
enough that in the adjustment of boundaries 
this shy corner should have been carved out 
of the narrow limits of Rhode Island. Few 
know of this delightful spot, washed by the 
ocean, fastened to the solid earth by iron 
rocks, with its curved beach of shining sand, 
swept by cool winds, ‘‘spent with the vast 
and howling main,’ charged with ozone, 
perfumed with the spicery of ocean’s chemis- 
try. 

Ye who control motor-cars or pleasure 
yachts; ye who crave rest, sometimes for- 
getting that the elixir of rest is in yourselves, 
that ‘from yourselves ye cannot flee”; ye 
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who do not pant for far-off climes and wish 
to shun the fatigue of exhausting travel— 
do not forget Seaconnet Point, Westport 
Harbor, and Westport Point. ‘There the 
winds of the ocean bring healing in their 
wings; there is ‘‘the radiant pomp of sun 
and sky”; there is the incommunicable 
charm of the free play of nature. If your 
wallets are fat, their plethora will not be 
shrunk there by extortionate charges. If 
they are lean, you will not feel any strain. 

Yes, speed-madness, whether in motor- 
ing or in domestic or business life, is an evil. 
But there are two kinds of speed. One 
kind is misapplied and leads to waste: the 
other kind leads to economy of time and 
strength. ‘‘Without haste, without rest,” 
nature proceeds, under all-sweeping cosmic 
laws, on rustless hinges remorselessly. We 
puny humans, mere atoms, but divine atoms 
in the cosmic scheme, can at least fumble 
through life’s mazes without haste; for 
haste is unnecessary and self-imposed. Rest 
is best secured by a change of healthful 
activities. No waste is so extravagant as 
idleness, no rest so futile and vain as in- 
activity. 

The motor-ca. has brought an immense 
potentiality for rational enjoyment. Its 
cost will soon be cheapened to the range of 
folk of very moderate means, like myself. 
The faithful horse—man’s best friend in the 
animal kingdom—will soon be remanded to 
the status of the dog, an article of fancy, a 
domestic pet, of constantly decreasing 
utility. Then the verses on Old Dobbin 
will seem as strange to coming generations, as 
a poem reciting the merits of the Dimosaur 
would be to us. Fortunately, all these 
changes come slowly, and humanity can 
apply the curves of balance and harmony on 
which our social structure rests. 


“Make one wreath more for Use and Wont, 
That guard the portals of the house.” 


Meanwhile, let us remember that this is 


God’s world as well as man’s. The wild 
has its sanctities as well as the home. Com- 
muning with the ocean, mountain, river, 


flower, sunbeam and flickering shadow, does 


not necessarily involve ‘‘the barbaric 
yawp.” Use the footpath, the  trolley- 
car, the railroad train, the automobile— 


even the air-ship when it has been developed, 
—not only as a vehicle for utility, but also as 
a medium for legitimate pleasure. 

FAuL River, MAss. 


An Appeal. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice is planning a vigorous campaign for this 
coming year, Some of the activities which 
will be definitely undertaken are as follows: 

(a2) The publication, on the first of each 
month, of .a bulletin or leaflet, containing 
various items of interest and information on 
the social question. New books will be 
carefully noted and their contents briefly 
described, important contemporary utter- 
ances will be recorded, and so on. Each 
leaflet will deal with a'single subject. Thus 
the September issue contains a Declaration 
of Principles, prepared for the Fellowship 
by Rev. William W. Peck; the October 
issue will be a bulletin of recent books, ete. 
“{(b) The continuation of the series of tracts 
begun last year with the publication of the 
“Bibliographies,” Tract TII., a detailed 
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statement of the Fellowship’s ideals of re- 
ligion, prepared by Rev. C. W. Casson, will 
soon appear. Others will follow from time 
to time. 

(c) The publication of a series of special 
tracts, consisting exclusively of epoch-mak- 
ing sermons and addresses by the great 
Unitarian prophets of the past on the general 
subject of the church and social reform. The 
first to appear will be a memorable sermon 
by Dr. Nathaniel Hall on ‘‘Righteous and 
the Pulpit” ; the second, the sermon preached 
by Theodore Parker at his installation at 
the Melodeon on ‘‘The True Idea of a Chris- 
tian Church.” Other tracts of equal in- 
terest and importance will follow. 
¥(d) The holding of great public rallies, 
which shall be addressed by the ablest 
speakers available. 

(e) The maintenance of lectureships by 
members of the Fellowship in churches, halls, 
parlors;—any place where an audience can 
be gathered. 

Other plans of similar scope and aim are 
under discussion. If work as extensive as 
this, however, is to be done, the financial 
resources of the Fellowship, which are now 


limited to the membership fees, must be, 


greatly increased. “Appeal is hereby made, 
therefore, to this end. Will not the many 
who have expressed interest in the work 
of the Fellowship and wished it success now 
make that success assured by substantial 
contributions to its funds? Three hundred 
dollars is the minimum amount needed: 
five hundred dollars can be effectively used. 
Unless this appeal is answered generously, 


much of the above work must of course be | 


abandoned. Money should be sent to Rey. 
William W. Peck, the Murdock Parsonage, 
Winchendon, Mass. 
JoHN HAaynres HOLMES, 
WILLIAM W. PEcK, 
For the Fellowshtp. 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY REV. ELMER S. FORBES. 


THE HousING PROBLEM. 


A very serious problem presents itself in 
the overcrowding of our cities and towns. 
The Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City, in 1905 had an average of 150 people 
to the acre, 122 blocks had from 750 to 1,000 
or more per acre, and 11 blocks had a den- 
sity of 1,200 or over per acre. What this 
means may be understood from the fact that, 
if the little State of Delaware were as thickly- 
inhabited as these 11 blocks, it would ac- 
commodate the entire population of the earth. 
221 acres in Chicago in 1900 carried an aver- 
age of 206 persons, and in several blocks 
the density was 400 or more per acre. “Two 
years ago the Eighth Ward in Boston at the 
West End had an average population of 
192 to the acre, and in 29 blocks the density 
varied from 200 per acre to 367. To pro- 
duce this congestion of humanity there is 
such an overcrowding of apartments as no 
farmer would think of permitting for his 
cattle. A special investigation of living 
conditions among the Italians in New York 
revealed that 18 per cent. of the families 
examined occupied but one room and 34 
per cent. only two rooms. One-sixth of 
the rooms in this Italian quarter housed 
four adults each, In a single block in Phil- 


| Trust’ Building, Washington, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, LIl.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-schodl paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the 


Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O,. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Tyeasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D..K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George rok 
Perkins, San ee Caks Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. presen P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred’ T. White, New York. 
: rac Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Commillee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee, oy 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rey. Georg e oH. 
Bedeee: New York, N.Y.; Rey. Wilson M. Face Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Broadway, New York Ci 
Executive Committee: 
Street, Boston, Mass.; 


Cyril H. Burdett, 135 


t 

Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Mr. ypforton ey, A? 181 


eb. Charles We 


Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
La Salle Street, Chicago, TL; 
Board of Trade Building, Rae: Osee 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn, 
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adelphia there are said to be 104 one-room 
apartments occupied by from 4 to 7 persons 
each. In Youngstown, Ohio, 5, 6, and 7 
adults were found to be sleeping together 
in one room. These are appalling facts, 
and they can be duplicated in many cities 
and towns. There may be no such density 
of population per acre elsewhere as in New 
York, owing to the physical formation of 
Manhattan; but in numbers of places, large 
and small, there is just as great an overcrowd- 
ing per room. Such congestion produces 
physical deterioration, intemperance, im- 
morality, disease, political corruption, vice, 
crime, and a startling death-rate. It con- 
stitutes one of the most difficult of our social 
problems. It affects city and country alike, 
and calls for concerted action on the part 
of all who are interested in |the common 
good. 


Tue Soctay IDEAL. 


Dr. Edward T. Devine has struck a high 
note in his editorial under this title in the 
September magazine number of the Survey. 
4 “That the normal is the ideal is a very 
simple discovery, and, like many other 
simple and all but axiomatic propositions, 
it has far-reaching consequences,”’ he writes. 
‘Social workers and philanthropists who 
set out deliberately to benefit their fellows, 
to promote the common welfare, to prevent 
needless suffering and waste of human life, 
and who wish to accomplish as much as 
possible with the resources and energy at 
their disposal, may well find an attractive 
‘and useful field of endeavor in helping to 
secure the recognition of normal standards 
of life, and to sweep away the obstacles 
which prevent the realization of these stand- 
ards by ordinary human beings. 

This is our social ideal. It may not be 
sufficiently lofty for those of our readers 
who think of themselves as idealists. We 
fear that it may be too radical for some others 
who think of themselves as unsentimental, 
practical persons Yet it is offered in no 
compromising spirit Radical or conserva- 
tive, as it may seem .ccording to the point 
of view, we do not se that it need alarm 
any sensible and open-minded person who 
is willing to confess that it is his ambition 
to be a good citizen and a good neighbor, 
nor that it will fail to satisfy any of our more 
utopian coworkers for the time being, if 
they have any place in their philosophy for 
a practical working programme of social 
betterment. 

If families need no longer live in dark, 
damp, unsanitary, and indecent dwellings, 
if children of tender years need no longer 
work for wages, if infection need no longer 
creep unchallenged from room to room, 
from child to child, if incomes need no 
longer be inadequate to provide for the rec- 
ognized necessities of life, then it follows 
with a logic that brooks no denial that every 
one must speedily do what he can to put an 
end to indecent dwellings, child-labor, in- 
fectious disease, and inadequate incomes. 
If our social work contributes to these ends 
and to such ends as these, it will satisfy our 
loftiest ambitions and will meet every ra- 
tional test imposed by the most hard headed 
of practical men.” 


THE WaR AGAINST THE WHITE PLAGUE. 


In ‘‘Tuberculosis a Preventable and Cur- 
able Disease,’ Doctor S. Adolphus Knopf 
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has producedZan extremely interesting and 
valuable book which should have a wide 
reading. It is popularly written in a clear 
and lucid style, is profusely illustrated, and 
is packed from cover to cover with the latest 
and best information about this dread 
disease. According to the preface, the author 
aims to help the tuberculous patient, and 
convince him that he has a chance to re- 
cover; to teach simply and practically how 
to prevent the spread of the disease; to 
show that the common fear of being in the 
presence of a consumptive is cruel and wholly 
unjustifiable if he is careful not to spread 
infection; and to be of service to physicians, 
nurses, sanitariums, and city fathers. The 
range of subjects is exhaustive, and all are 
treated in a thoroughly scientific way, yet 
so that any intelligent reader can perfectly 
understand. 

Under ‘““The Duty of the Clergy” he has 
this to say: ‘The clergyman has as great 
a mission to perform in the prevention of 
tuberculosis as a disease of the masses as 
anybody else. Every clergyman should in- 
culcate ideas on general sanitation, the value 
of good, pure air and proper living into the 
minds of the people under his charge. He 
and they should feel a pride in having their 
churches and Sunday-schools hygienically 
constructed and well ventilated. To close 
the church doors and all the windows im- 
mediately after divine service on Sunday is 
an unpardonable and hygienic sin which 
no clergyman ought to allow. A church 
should be aired before being closed for the 
week, and again before service is held. The 
air in a church or Sunday-school should be 
as good air as anywhere, if not better.” 
Sound advice: would it might be more gen- 
erally followed! 


“Then away with longing, and ho! for labor 
And ho! for, each one for his neighbor; 
For a life of labor and study and love 
Is the life that fits for the joy above.” 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Open Teachers’ Meetings. 


Teachers’ meetings on a large scale will be 
held this winter in Channing Hall, under the 
auspices of the Sunday-School Society and 
Tuckerman School. The subjects to be 
considered are those contained in the new 
graded lessons of the Beacon Series. ‘The 
teachers of the primary division, consisting 
of four groups, will be the first to meet, 
Saturday, October 9, 11.30 A.M. The au- 
thors of the books, or substitutes, will con- 
duct the conferences and talks. On Satur- 
day, October 16, at the same hour and place, 
the junior grades of four groups will meet 
under the same kind of guidance, and Satur- 
day, October 23, the teachers of the Senior 
Division of four grades will assemble. At 
each session the lessons for three or four 
weeks ahead will be studied and explained. 
These meetings will be open to all who are 
interested, whether teachers or not, and 
will be maintained throughout the winter. 
This appears to me a comprehensive and 
practical plan, which will no doubt invite a 
large attendance. 

Epwarp A. HorRTON. 
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Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society was held at 25 Beacon Street, Mon- 
day, September 13, 2 P.M. Present: Messrs. 
Horton, Humphreys, Lawrance, James, Ed- 
wards, French, and Burt, Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Bancroft, Miss Bullard, Mrs. Gurney, and 
Miss Parker. 

The reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting was omitted. ‘he treasurer’s re- 
port for July and August was read, approved, 
and placed on file. Voted that the Good 
Will Fund be transferred to the current 
assets, to be available in payment of the 
expenses of the new publications (Beacon 
Series). 

President Horton reported upon the work 
done during the summer in making ready 
for Sunday Schools the Beacon Series of 
Graded Lessons. Everything is now on 
hand except Mr. Sunderland’s ‘‘The Bible 
and the Bible Country,” and Mrs. Stebbins’s 
“Hebrew Beginnings,” which will be avail- 
able very soon. He also brought up for con- 
sideration the necessity for a new descrip- 
tive catalogue and the publication of a new 
manuscript, ‘“The Search for God.” 

The chairman of the Committee on Meet- 
ings reported that arrangements would be 
made for lectures and talks at Channing 
Hall during the winter on the new Graded 
Lessons jointly with the Tuckerman School. 
The whole matter was left in the hands of 
Mr. Horton and Mrs. Guild. 

The president informed the directors as 
to the character of the session at Chicago 
National Conference, and appointed Mr. 
Wicks and Mr. Lawrance to be delegates 
with himself, in accordance with the vote 
previously passed. 

The chairman of Outlook and Missions 
reported with regard to the inquiries con- 
cerning Every Other Sunday. Circulars were 


Deaths. 


LEE.—At Barre. Sept. 12, 1909, Elizabeth Wilder, widow 
of Dr. George H. Lee, 84 yrs., 5 mos. 


The passing of Mrs. Lee calls forth a tribute of love and 
appreciation from all who knew her, Hers was a character 
which inspired the feeling that perfection was nearly 
reached if such were possible on earth. She was a woman 
of a highly intellectual nature, refined in thought and deed, 
and with a love for all which made her most charitable in 
her judgments of others. Her life was filled with deeds 
of charity, and, while she had strength, she was always to 
be found in any home where there was suffering or 
sorrow. 

She was the first president of the Benevolent Society 
over thirty years ago, and her interest in the Alliance 
continued unabated until the end. She was a life-long 
Unitarian, devoted in every way to the church which she 
loved so well. In the quiet of Sunday morning, during 
the services at the church, she calmly fellasleep. Nothing 
can better express her beautiful trust in her Heavenly 
Father whom she had so faithfully served than the words 
of Whittier’s ‘Eternal Goodness”’ which were sung at the 
gathering of her friends, to look the last time upon her 
saintly face as she lay covered with the flowers sent by 
loving friends. One has said of her, “‘I do not wish her 
back to suffer longer, but I wish she might be born again 
to live her long life over, for she was a beautiful woman.” 

M. H. B. 


IDDLE-AGED widow wants position as compan- 

ion housekeeper where she can make herself 

generally useful. Address A. E. B., 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 


OSITION as housekeeper or attendant by an 
American widow (35 years) where she can have her 
daughter (9 years) with her. Best of references. Apply 
H.A.C., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


care Christian Reg- 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ster,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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sent to over three hundred schools, and a 
large number have responded. 

An autumn-meeting of the Society was 
decided upon, to be held in Boston. The 
details of date and programme were referred 
to the Committee on Meetings, with full 
powers. 

A full discussion of the question of a sec- 
retary or field agent or clerk then took 
place. A motion was made that a com- 
mittee of three, the president being chair- 
man, be appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility of increasing the permanent funds of 
the Sunday-School Society and the best 
methods to be adopted, a report to be made 
at the next monthly meeting. The presi- 
dent appointed Mr. Burt and Mr. Lawrance 
as his associates on that committee. 

The resolutions and suggestions passed by 
the Isles of Shoals Sunday-School Institute 
were then read to the directors for their 
information and guidance. The meeting 
then adjourned to October 4. Lotisa P. 
Parker, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Sixth Biennial Bazaar. 


Inquiries are reaching us daily with regard 
to the fair, to be held at Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, on Thursday, October 28, from 2 
to 10 P.M., and on Friday, October 29, from 
10 A.M. to Io P.M. Already arrangements 
are well in hand, and the occasion promises 
to be one of social and financial success. 

We hope all our friends will be interested 
and will aid us both with their contributions 
and their presence. The means of carrying 
on our work comes partly from the proceeds 
of such undertakings; and, as a paid field 
secretary is to be employed the coming year, 
the combined efforts of all our members and 
friends is essential. While our friends have 
been most generous in sending donations of 
money, we have missed the smaller sums 
usually contributed for the fairs of the past 
by individuals and unions, but trust that 
these will be forthcoming in the next few 
weeks, 

No union should consider itself too small, 
too weak, or too far away to send some sort 
of donation, There might with profit be 
one individual in every Unitarian com- 
munity who should constitute herself a 
committee of one to personally interview 
the members of the union and of the parish 
for contributions to the cause. It behooves 
all good Unitarians, whether deeply inter- 
ested in the National Union or not, to aid 
and encourage by their contributions and 
sympathy every effort shown by the younger 
people of their denomination. 

Ample provision will be made for procur- 
ing dinners and luncheons at the fair lunch 
counter. Chairmen and helpers at a distance 
will be extended overnight accommodations 
on application to Miss Emily I. Hargrave, 8 
Addison Street, Chelsea, Mass., before Oc- 
tober 15. The exact date entertainment 
desired should be carefully specified; and, 
if for two nights, it should be so indicated in 
the request. 

Two new tables are to be noted, a Men’s 
Table and a Life Members’ Table, the former 
having been suggested to give a chance to 
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our young men to make contributions. In 
our other fairs no distinct effort to interest 
men has been made: now an opportunity 
will be given to make up for lost time. For 
the present, contributions of money in large 
or small sums are earnestly requested, and 
may be sent to Mr. Percy A. Atherton, 53 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Life Members’ Table is a scheme, de- 
vised by the chairman, Miss Edith Melvin 
of Concord, Mass., for the purpose of further 
interesting the present life members and of 
securing new ones. It is suggested that 
every union send in the name of one life 
member before fair time. The life members 
are especially solicited for contributions, 
either of money or of salable articles. 

During the two evenings of the fair special 
attractions will be provided. The young 
people of West Newton and Newton Centre 
are to have charge of the evenings’ pro- 
grammes, and the usual high order of their 
own local entertainments augers well- for 
whatever may be presented. 

Remember the dates, October 28 and 29. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Church in Roxbury, October 
3, Rev. Dr. De Normandie will preach upon 
President Eliot’s Harvard Classics, ‘‘William 
Penn” and ‘‘Some Fruits of Solitude.” 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet in Wayland, Monday, October 4. 
Rev. Seth C. Beach, host. Luncheon at 1 
P.M. Subject of paper, ‘‘Social Justice.”’ 
Train leaves Boston, North Station, at 11.40 
A.M. George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


Rev. Roy Edward Griffith of the Uni- 
versalist Church, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for New England, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his accept- 
ance (Sept. 20, 1909), by the New England 
Committee, he will be received into full 


fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the executive | 


committee shall take adverse action. Ede 
ward A. Horton, Austin 5. Garver, Augustus 
M. Lord, Committee, 


Rey. Ralph Holbrooke Cheever of the 
Universalist Church, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for New England, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his accept- 
ance (Sept. 20, 1909), by the New England 
Committee, he will be received into full 
fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the Executive 
committee shall take adverse action. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus 
M. Lord, Committee. 


The fall meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be held at Framingham on 
Wednesday, October 13, at 10.30 A.M. and 
2p.M. ‘The theme for the conference sessions 
will be, Thoughts and Suggestions from the 
Wednesday morning session of the Na- 
tional Conference,—“‘Church Progress by 
Magnifying the Use of Worship, Preaching, 
the Pastoral Office, and the Activities in 


the Country Town.’’ 
by Rev. Samuel-M. Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton, and 
others. 
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Addresses will be made 


Harry Lutz, Secretary. 
Churches. 


CuricopEz, Mass——The church reopened 
September 5 with good numbers, while 
the Sunday-school this fall shows an increase 
both in size and interest. It plans to hold 
monthly socials, and has adopted a graded 
system of lessons. Its adult class takes 
up this season a cotrse in ‘‘ Applied Unita- 
rianism,’’—-a study in sociology, etc., from the 
Unitarian standpoint—thus coming into line 
with another new development in the church 
life; viz., the holding of social conferences, 
at which the members and outside public 
can study and discuss the pressing problems 
of the time here and elsewhere. At the 
first of these,September 20, a good-sized 
audience listened to reports on Philanthropy, 
Education, and Religious Progress, by some 
of its members, and greeted a former pastor, 
Rev. W. W. Peck, who gave an inspiring 
address on ‘‘The Working Church.” The 
Young People’s Literary Club opens its 
third year October 4, with a fall programme, 
including papers on Architecture, Music, 
“Gorky,” ‘“Turguéneff,” “Hauptmann,” ete. 
The Men’s Club follows a week later, when 


IT 


If it’s alawn mower, clothes wringer, 
washing machine, bicycle, oil stone, 
grindstone, gun, revolver, clock, hinge, 
piano stool, baby carriage, typewriter, 
sewing machine—OIL IT with 


pounded to meet ail 
requirements for oiling 
the ordinary house- 
hold articles. Won't 
gum, corrode or turn 
rancid. Comes in a 
handy oiler that can 
be closed with its 
ownspout. Sold 
everywhere. 


Standard Oil 
Company 
(incorporated) 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ee eee temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c n. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm.H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St. ston. 
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Rev. Peter Goldsmith of Salem will lecture 
on “Forty#Days in a Mexican Saddle.” 
The Alliance also has outlined an interesting 
programme, including an afternoon devoted 
to Women’s Suffrage, and lectures on Kip- 
ling and Meredith. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety from May 10 to Sept. 25, 1909, in- 
clusive:— 


May 12. Syracuse, N.Y., Sunday-school ......... $15.00 
_ 17. Montclair, N.J., Sunday-school........ 8.00 
.. 17. Belmont, Mass., Sunday-school......... 10.00 
17. Keokuk, Ia., Sunday-school ........... 3.00 
&] 18. Helena, Mont., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
June 3. Portsmouth, N.H., Sunday-school....... 15.00 
g. Evanston, Ill., Sunday-school........... 5.00 
14. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 15.00 
14. Lynn, ., Sunday-school ........... 23.11 
25. Brookline, Mass., First Parish.......... 75.00 

25. Salem, Mass., Second Church Sunday- 
REMOOML Ee aetsitee triste cine: ae cis evened 0.00 
25. Boston, Mass., Disciples Sunday-school.. 10,16 
30. Barre, Be POMINED £5 be... sjb'dee' «boy ES.09 
30. Petersham, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 12.00 
July 6. Quincy, il., Sunday-school ....... 15.00 
6. Uxbridge, Mass., Sunday-school . 10.26 
26. Hingham, Mass., First Parish . .. P 75.00 


Ricuarp C HumpHrReEys, Treasurer, 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School will open in Chan- 
ning Hall, on Tuesday morning, October 5, 
at 9.30. ‘ 

The voice lessons will begin Wednesday 
morning at 9.35 and will be in charge of 
Miss Caroline A. Hardwick, a teacher of 
wide experience in private and public work. 

. The Thursday lectures are at 10.30, and 
on October 7 Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly will 
speak on “Truancy.” 

Dr. Crooker’s Course in Unitarian History 
and Doctrine begins Saturday, the gth, at 
10.30. This course offers an unusual op- 
portunity for Alliances or others interested 
in the study of Unitarianism. 

Course tickets, transferrable, lasting 
through the year, may be obtained for $5. 
Inquire at the School. 


The God of the Open. 


I believe in the God of the open. He 
is no habitaat of the silence and the shadow. 
He is not found only under the dim church 
cloisters, or heard only in the awed hush 
of sacred service. The God in whom I 
believe is the God of the open sky and the 
open street and the open mind. Every- 
where and in everything, he may be seen 
and felt and known. He is in the sunshine 
more than in the shadow, in the living 
present more than in the dead past, in the 
open field more than in the templed cave. 
He does not speak from an ancient Sinai: 
he walks and talks with every man on the 
common path of life-—Paragraph Pulpit. 


The Pulpit. 


This place is for the enunciation of God’s 
eternal truth, and the direct and searching 
application of it to politics and to every other 
sphere of human activity and influence. 

It isa bad sign when the attempt is made 
or the desire expressed to have the pulpit 
other than this. It is a worse thing, should 


it ever become so,—should it ever yield to) 
the counsellings of any lower authority than | 


his in whose name it stands. 
Alas for the nation whose prophets proph- 
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esy falsely or equivocally or haltingly; 
who shrink from declaring in its majestic 
fulness their intrusted message or venture 
for the sake of peace or the supposed in- 
terests of religion or for anything, to tone it 
down in aught to the demands of an un- 
christianized public sentiment; who become 
but the indicators of the popular feeling 
with regard to established immoralities; 
and whose independence consists in an in- 
tensified utterance of what the many have 
come to approve and are to bear!—Rev. 
Nathaniel Hall, 


Contributions. 


Recently they had a Laymen’s Conven- 
tion in Portland concerning civic conditions 
in this country, and they took up a collec- 
tion. It was announced just before the 
collection was taken that every time any- 
body put in more than a dollar the usher 
would whistle. There was quite a merry 
chorus at times up and down the aisles, 
every now and then a few full chords and 
the rest of the time there were, of course, 
just nice little pleasant one-dollar solos. 
One would hardly dare say how much more 
than the people wanted to give they took 
up. 

I was present at a large collection two 
Sundays ago in St. B.’s church in New 
York. If they tried the Portland idea there, 
probably they would whistle every time any- 
body put in lessthanadollar. It isas much 
as a man’s life is worth to put less than a 
dollar on the plate in St. B.’s—at least 
in some of the more exposed parts of the 
church,—and it almost seems sometimes 
when you do it as if the very pipe organ it- 
self would break out into derision and tell 
everybody about it—give your name and 
address on the trumpets and on the vox 
humana until your poor twenty-five cents 
(all done in a second) would fairly haunt 
people all the week. Of course if the organ 
could tell, could weave it in, just how it was 
that it was only twenty-five cents, it would 
make music too, but of another sort. But 
somehow it does not seem as if the organ in 
St. B.’s had ever had it occur to it that 
there ever was any one who could give 
twenty-five cents. (If the rector were the 
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organ, it would be different.) There was 
no jingle on the plate at St. B.’s! It 
would really be more impressive when the 
plate goes by one so, all silent and heaped up 
and fluffy, if the organ did not play at all. 

But to return to Portland and to the Lay- 
men’s Convention, and to all the money that 
was whistled out of people there, the ques- 
tion rises in one’s mind just how much 
good it does toa great cause to make people 
give more than they want to to it. Look- 
ing at it in a purely practical way, is it 
not possible that blackmailing people into 
being loving and charitable makes just the 
wrong people loving and charitable? In 
most cases people who would be inclined to 
raise money in this way would be the wrong 
people to have it. 

It may be all very well for a joke, and 
possibly just this once it was a joke in Port- 
land,—a kind of pleasantry of picking pock- 
ets, everybody trying to sit still and look 
happy. But it does seem unfortunate that 
in our big causes we should not rely more on 
their quietness and bigness, their power and 
vision and straightforwardness, to reach a 
people who after all are essentially noble 
in their hearts, a people with whom big 
and simple and manful men have been the 
national heroes. It may not be the privi- 
lege of a hero to put his hands in other 
people’s pockets. But their pockets are 
very different places, sometimes, almost 
reckless places when there is a hero around. 

It might be tried—Gerald Stanley Lee, in 
Mount Tom. 


A ludicrous blunder was made recently 
by a contemporary religious weekly when 
it printed a well-known poem of Coventry 
Patmore, the English Catholic poet, on its 
front cover, and appended the note, ‘‘ Writ- 
ten by the colored porter of the Pullman 
Company.” 


Prof. George H. Mead of the University 
of Chicago, speaking on the Adjustment of 
our Industry to Surplus and Unskilled Labor, 
contends that the immigrants who have 
built the railroads and. tunnels, and done the 
heaviest work for the nation, have thereby 
placed us under a lasting obligation; that 
they are no longer to be considered aliens. 


best. 


There’s 
what 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership: of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy 7 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

robably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

ind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ing Co. 


machines for business, light 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


’Rastus (exultingly): “Guess I kotched 
de finest ‘possum in Georgy dis time!” Bet- 
ter Half: ‘Golly, Rastus, yo’ ortah send 
him to Mistah President Taft.” ’Rastus: 
“Hannah, dah am a limit to pahty feality.”’ 
Judge. 


“I s’pose John is still taking life easy?” 
said the woman in the spring wagon on the 
road to Alexandria. ‘‘Yes,’ answered the 
woman who was carrying an armful of wood. 
‘John has only two regrets in life. One is 
that he has to wake up to eat, and the other 
that he has to quit eating to sleep.” —Wash- 
ington Star. 


Young Wife (rather nervously): “O 
cook, I must really speak to you. Your 
master is always complaining. One day 
it is the soup, the second day it is the fish, 
the third day it is the joint—ain fact, it is al- 
ways something or other.” Cook (with 
feeling): ‘Well, mum, I’m sorry for you. 
It must be quite hawful to live with a gentle- 
man of that sort.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Dr. Holmes contributed often and brill- 
iantly to public dinners and the like, but 
seldom spoke extemporaneously. On one 
such occasion the poet arose, held up a sheet 
of paper, and said: ‘‘You see before you”’ 
(referring to the paper) ‘‘all that you have 
to fear or hope. For thirty-five years I 
have taught anatomy. I have often heard 
of the roots of the tongue, but I never found 
them.” 


“Jimmy,’’ said the teacher, “what is a 
cape?” “A cape is land extending into the 
water.” “Correct. William, define a gulf.” 
“A gulf is water extending into the land.” 
“Good. Christopher,” to a small, eager- 
looking boy, ‘‘what is a mountain?” Chris- 
topher shot up from his seat so suddenly as 
to startle the teacher, and promptly re- 
sponded, ‘““A mountain is land extending 
into the air.’”’—Zion’s Herald. 


The travelling salesman had looked at 
Mrs. Dolan’s third-floor-back, and found it 
neat and attractive. “I'll take it for two 
months,”’ he said, “‘and Ialways payas I go. 
I suppose that will suit you?” “It will 
not,” said Mrs. Dolan, firmly. ‘‘There’s 
times I’m not in the house whin folks goes: 
they’re liable to be called off suddent, wh’n 
I’m out o’ the way. My boarders pays 
whin they come—or else they don’t come.” 
Youth’s Companion. 


When Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler was in 
England, he and his mother corresponded 
regularly and at great length, so the tradi- 
tion goes. One day a letter came in which 
he described his presentation to Queen 
Victoria. Mrs. Cuyler read it with eagerness, 
hardly able to wait till she had finished be- 
fore telling some one what had happened. 
When she at last got through the letter, she 
hastened to a neighbor’s house and announced, 
“T’ve just got a letter from England, and, 
do you know, the queen has seen Theodore.”’ 


Dr. Judson Swift, the secretary of the 
American Tract Society, said on a recent 
warm afternoon: “Our army of colporteurs 
will soon be taking their vacations. They 
will return to work refreshed. They will 
labor with increased zeal. I am a believer 
in the vacation And I have no patience 
with those who say to the vacationist as 
the old lady said to her pastor as he set out 
for a fortnight in the mountains, ‘Satan 
never takes a vacation, Mr. Steenthly.’ 
“Well, my dear Mrs. Jones,’ the pastor 
answered, ‘I never did believe in imitating 
Satan.’”—Illinois Register. 
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Educational. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL oR 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury Mass 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO,, LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


For 
Girls 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. jj 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students, Two years Domestic Science }f 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 


Half way between Boston and New York. } 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 


able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
\ troubles. College certificate privileges, ! 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is available in a high-grade girls’ boarding and 
day school near Boston. College certificate priv- 
ilege. Address, for particulars, Scholarship, Box 
167, Boston. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools, 
Athletic training. or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, x ayear. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New FOR, om 3 ‘ 
‘oR Boys. On an estate of % 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 
County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 


scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. ‘or catalogue, 


address WALTER B. GaGr, Headmaster, Box 780. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 
272 Congress Street, Boston 


